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THE TWO ISLANDS 
Translated from the Irish of Sedn O Riorddin by Cosslett Quin. 


1. Beside the island in Gougane Barra. 


An Englishman is fishing on the lake, 

Truth on that isle too starkly naked stands ; 
Yet into its stones and memories I’ll break, 
And wash, in deepest reverence, both my hands. 


I’ll cross over to the isle and listen in, 
Listen in there to the marrow of a Saint’s mind. 
In the brain-cells of the air does it linger still 
As the legacy St. Barra left behind? 


2. Doubts after going on to the Island. 


How amiable are thy tabernacles, Barra, to me, 
This place where thy thoughts dwell, is pleasant, 
Yet I know not if that which I think is of thee, 
Since my mind holds base lodgers at present. 


Words made senseless and stale 
By the deaf years’ dull tale 

A thick mildew exhale 

O’er my thinking. 
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As moss buries a stone, 

As a sword rusts alone, 

My thought’s temper and tone 
have been sinking. 


Saints and children may 
The Christ’s features display, 
And knock mildew away 
From one’s thinking. 


How can you say Barra’s there 
When my soul the yawns must share 
Of the heavy lazy air 

That I’m drinking ? 


Wishful thinking this, you know! 
Saints and Barra long ago 
Turned to clay and dust and so 
They’re not calling. 


I’m more tired than I can tell 
Of the word that casts no spell ; 
Found I falsehood out of hell 
more enthralling ! 


3. The Arousing. 


Rumours of Saints on the air are bright, 

And the wind is weaving through, 

An old prayer in my memory looms out of sight, 
And my thoughts are astir anew. 


Here where Saints’ thoughts, like cows to their milking press, 
A fresh metaphor leapt to my sight, 

A little bird’s song defied worldliness 

And treated it with despite. 
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The song which to the world he gives 

Is that bird’s isle, I say, 

Such an isle is bestowed on each man that lives, 
Woe to him who’d his isle betray. 


4. Each Man’s Isle. 


In the truth of the mind 
There’s an island blest, 

Go thither to find 

Your own self expressed. 
Don’t be shy or bashful 
Before your Thou, 

Though it burn you to ashes 
To see the how! 

*You mere malediction, 

By the world let slip! 

You libellous fiction 

From lip to lip! 

God’s Son’s mouth shaped you 
As His prayer and vow. 

But you split for base ends 
Your own true Thou. 

As that prayer your Thou exists still 
On an island-sod, 

Twas lingering as a whisper 
On the lips of God, 

While you danced so that this world 
might your steps applaud ! 


5. St. Barra’s Island. 


While mist gnawed the cliffs of Gougane 
One showery afternoon, 

I found in its trees an Island, 

With its signature-tune. 


* I have rewritten these eight lines, following suggestions supplied by Mr. 0 Riordain. 
I am indebted to him for his help, and hope he will be satisfied with my final Nae 
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Crowded thickets round me jostling 

A complex pattern make. 

Writhing towards all points of the compass 
Like a body burnt at the stake. 


Like unrehearsed intricacies 
Upon a palimpsest amassed. 
I saw beaks, claws, and humps, and knees. 
I saw Gandhi’s face at last. 


Barra! I read in twist of bough 
That duel of God and demon 
Twixt thy divine and worldly Thou 
In thy cross-stitch museum. 


For when the fleshy fog’s dissolved, 
Skin and bone show distinctly, 

The puzzle of the shape is solved, 
Strange beauty dwells in wrinkles. 


Those trees spell—Struggles to be free, 
Love for the squinting vision, 

Delight in angularity, 

Soft-straight held in derision ! 


The Trees’ inscription’s purely male, 
No curves or bosoms mar it, 

“Monk ”’ is the word they all exhale, 
Those crooked boughs spell “ Barra ”’ ! 


In his version of God’s kingdom 

See each individual’s isle, 

Read the Christ that throbs within him 
In his characteristic style. 


Barra’s temporal island mediates 

His spiritual, as matter form, 

See, in its branches eerie, 

The Christ that in his veins flows warm. 


e) 
6. The Englishman and myself. 


An Englishman is fishing on the lake, 

The isle’s as little to him as its much to me, 
Yet who knows but that by fishing on lakes 
Englishmen preserve their isle’s integrity ? 


So I’ll go across and leave the isle again, 
To the marrow of Saints’ minds I’ll say goodbye, 
I'll go and hide the truth like other men, 
Go gabbling vainly under the world’s eye. 


THE VOCABULARY OF PROMISE 
By T. H. Jones. 


Nostalgic sailors in a dream of gardens 
Have known a holy and immediate urge 

To build upon the boredom of the sea 

The city of invulnerable glass 

As poets, landfast in their private kingdoms 
Of pain and beauty, see the lovers walking 
Eternally two by two down the enchantment 
Of children’s smiles, lost in the dark forest. 


Each takes from the vocabulary of promise 
The little words like Love or Sesame 

He seems to need, or would believe he needs. 
Each feels in the contraction of his muscles 
The world condense into infinity. 

Each sees, or thinks he sees, the wild horizons 
Rising above the ordinary phenomena 

Of grief, bad luck, missed chances, or old age. 


And all the time the treachery of blood 
Revokes the casual promise of the dream, 
The wasting bones prepare their wilderness, 
The breath is tainted with its own decay, 
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The children in the enchanted wood explode 
Into monsters, the lovers’ contortions 

And grimaces reveal the fear of death, 
The sailors on the boredom of the seas 
Forget the lovely city and their dream — 
Of gardens, and the helpless poets remain 
Landfast within their private kingdoms 

Of despair and pain, in terror making 
Visions of love and beauty, and destroying 
The value of each unenduring word 

In the demoded vocabulary of promise. 


COMPLIMENT TO IRELAND 


By John Eglinton 


R. HAROLD NICOLSON recently took it upon himself to 

disparage Spenser, even suggesting that there is a good deal 

of affectation in the praise accorded to him. Nobody, he 
believes, now reads The Faerie Queene, and he is of Ben Jonson’s 
opinion that Spenser “ writ no language”’ (this in a generation 
which apparently spends a good deal of its time over Finnegans 
Wake!) For the man himself he expresses a strong dislike, and 
he suspects that Spenser acted a craven part in the final scenes 
of his residence at Kilcolman. All this, I think, merely indicates 
that Mr. Nicolson, with all his gifts, is not himself a poet, for it is 
certain that Spenser, who has been called “the poets’ poet ”’, 
has been read with delight by many poets, amongst whom Irishmen 
have not been wanting, hard as they may find it to understand 
and pardon him for the atrocious proposals in his View of the 
State of Ireland. 

Spenser is a shadowy figure, of whom we know little personally; 
and perhaps what this suggests is the truth about him—that he 
was a rather stiff Englishman with a cold gleam in his eye for 
those who sought his intimacy. The one more or less personal 
reminiscence we have of him is in the well-known passage in 
Ludowick Bryskett’s Discourse of Civil Life, which tells of an 
interesting gathering of distinguished people in Bryskett’s ‘‘ cottage 
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near Dublin” at which Spenser was present and was called upon 
to expound the plan of his great poem; but the Discourse was 
published several years after the poet’s death, and the report 
of his speech has so much the air of a literary exercise that we 
hardly know how much of it to accept. We know the main facts 
of his life, but no record of him seems to make him for us more 
than a name. What is most exasperating is that when we have 
him finally located at Kilcolman we hardly get a further glimpse 
of him. Yet here he lived for nearly ten years, was married and 
had several children (through one of whom, it seems, he figures 
in the ancestry of Winston Churchill). How did he pass his days ? 
Probably, like Chaucer, mostly over his books; for he was a 
reading man, knowing Greek and several European languages, 
and he seems at least to have acquainted himself with the ancient 
language of the country. He lived, it seems, not in the Castle 
but in one of several houses within its precincts; and under one 
of the walls a number of “curiously shaped tobacco pipes ”’ 
have been dug up; so that perhaps we may conceive of him as 
supplied with the consolation of tobacco, in company with his 
friend and occasional neighbour, Sir Walter Raleigh. 


His wailings for the banks of the Thames have somewhat the 
air of a literary pose reminiscent of Ovid in Tomi. But he must 
surely have at length recognised that his destiny was in Ireland, 
and, as his poems show, he came to like Kilcolman, with its lake 
and river and view of the neighbouring mountains. When we come 
to think of it, no poet has celebrated so whole-heartedly as he 
the beauty of Ireland, especially if we take into account, as we 
may well do, the scenery of the Faerie Queene. “ A most beautiful 
and sweet country as any is under heaven, seamed throughout 
with many goodly rivers replenished with all sorts of fish, most 
abundantly sprinkled with many sweet islands and goodly lakes 
like little inland seas ... adorned with goodly woods. . 
lastly, the heavens most mild and temperate.”’ 


Can we believe that this was a country he was so desperately 
anxious to get out of ? No doubt, in the “‘ Troubles ”’ of this period 
in Ireland, and particularly in Spenser’s neighbourhood, he must 
at times have longed for the security and peace of England ; 
but whatever doubts Mr. Nicolson may entertain about Spenser's 
courage, that he had something as good as courage is proved by 
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his unwearied assiduity in poetic production and the unflagging 
eompetence of his endless stanzas. 


Spenser’s was not a profound intelligence. He was content 
to be, what he was generally accounted in his time, Chaucer’s 
great successor. But while Chaucer was a lover of men, Spenser 
was a lover of rivers and forests; and all things passed into pictures 
in his mind. Yet he was a good deal of a moral philosopher, and 
he was attentive to the thought and speculation of his age. The 
‘“‘ sage and serious’ poet to whom Shakespeare and Milton looked 
up with veneration is to be found for us now perhaps chiefly in 
the fragment Of Mutabilitie silently appended to a reprint of the 
six books of the Faerie Queene ten years after his death. The con- 
ception of Nature as a divine entity, which we begin to find at 
this time among the English poets, is adopted by Spenser in this 
fragment. Probably it arose chiefly through the influence of 
Giordano Bruno, much befriended during his visit to England 
in 1583 by Sir Philip Sidney, the great friend of poets. Bruno 
was burnt in Rome for his heresies; and a younger Italian 
philosopher, Vanini, who wrote a treatise entitled ‘‘ Of the 
wonderful Secrets of the Queen and Goddess of Mortals, Nature ’’, 
also was executed. Chaucer, as Spenser reminds us, had personified 
Nature in The Parlement of Fowles, but in Spenser’s poem there 
is an elaborate description of her presence : 


“Great Nature ever young yet full of eld, 
Still moving, yet unmoved from her sted, 
Unseen of any, yet of all beheld” 


or, as she appeared among the gods: 


“far greater and more tall of stature 
Than any of the gods or powers on high ; 
Yet certes by her face and physnomie, 
Whether she man or woman inly were, 
That could not any creature well descry.” 


And may we not believe that this more seriously conceived figure 
was moulded in his mind less by fading recollections of the trim 
hedge-rows and rippling meadows of England than in contemplation 
of the wilder face of Ireland ? 

In the assembly of the gods an ominous figure has appeared, 
Mutability, the spirit of change, who claims power over all things, 
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even over the gods themselves. The first impulse of Jove is to 
reach for his thunder-bolt and to warn her of the fate of the Titans 
or of Prometheus, but looking on her “‘ lovely face’’ he relents, 
and rebukes more mildly the presumption of her claim to the highest 
place among the gods. He fails however to dissuade her, and at 
length yields reluctantly to her proposal that appeal be made to 
the great goddess, Nature. And the place chosen for the scene 
of this grand debate is (of all places !) Ireland ; for in the mutations 
of history : 
“Whilome when Ireland flourishéd in fame 

Of wealth and goodness, far above the rest 

Of all that bear the British Islands’ name, 

The gods then used for pleasure and for rest, 

Oft to resort thereto, when seem’d them best.”’ 


It happened in those remote ages that Cynthia, ‘‘ soveraine 
queen profest of woods and forests’, had made a special haunt 
of what was to be Spenser’s neighbourhood in Kilcolman, and it was 
from her that the suggestion came that here would be a fitting 
place for Nature’s final judgment. And certainly it was a great 
day for Ireland when the shining company of the Olympians 
arrived there and began to dispose themselves around the summit 
of Arlo Hill, where Dame Nature sat enthroned in her pavilion. 
An occasion surely to make of Arlo a hill renowned for ever ! 
With majestic tolerance all the gods listen to the “ Titanesse ”’ 
Mutability as she unfolds her claim to the highest place amongst 
them all, having power over all things, in the elements, in the 
seasons, the months (each of which with Spenserian thoroughness 
has a stanza to itself), in all living things, and finally over the gods. 
A hush falls upon the assembly while at length Nature considers 
her decision, which she delivers “in speeches few’”’. All things, 
she pronounces, are indeed subject to change, and abhor 
“‘ stedfastness ’’, yet being rightly weighed they are not changed, 

“ But by their change their being do dilate, 
And turning to themselves at length again 
Do work their own perfection so by fate”’. 
Thus was Jove “ confirm’d in his imperial see”’, and the bright 
company of the immortals vanished like a summer cloud from 
Arlo Hill, which was left in solitude, this strange episode in its 
history forgotten, itself forgotten, until in Spenser’s time there 
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began to be frequent mention of it, for other reasons, in the English 
State Papers. 

In his treatment of the problem submitted to Nature (who 
also vanished, ‘‘ whither no man wist ’’) Spenser is thinking less 
as a natural philosopher, or in terms of something like the later 
principle of the Conservation of Energy, than as a theologian, with 
the thought in his mind of an eternity in which all things are 
brought to perfection. And the poem concludes with a devout 
prayer to the God of the eternal Sabbath. 


If Spenser had imagined this visitation of the gods to Ireland 
as an event in the future instead of in the uncharted past, would 
his name not now be exalted among the prophets, and the obloquy 
brought upon it by the atrocious proposals in his pamphlet be 
quite forgotten! Still, we may regard his bold fantasy as a com- 
pliment to Ireland. 

I have often regretted that during all my years in Ireland 
I never made a pilgrimage to the Irish Olympus, Galteemore, or, as 
it was known to Spenser and the English settlers, Arlo [Aherlow] 
Hill. By all accounts, the prospect from Kilcolman is now sombre 
and desolate, and still under the spell put upon it by the angry 
goddess Cynthia, 


‘‘ Which too too true that land’s indwellers since have found ’’. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT ? 


By Patrick MacDonogh. 


T has been said that the publication of The Waste Land made 
one kind of poetry possible and another kind henceforth 
impossible. That was thirty years ago and yet, even to-day, 

on the dust-jacket of a new book by a poet of a younger generation, 
we are told that ‘though acutely responsive to beauty’ he is 
‘not unaware of aspects of life to which irony and satire are 
appropriate ’ and that he is “ contemporary without being fraudu- 
lent.’ One may wonder whether a man can be responsive to beauty 
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who is not aware of aspects of life (including its brevity !) which 
lend themselves to irony and satire. But, of course, the implication 
is that modern poets, being brutish enough to admit irony and 
satire to their verse, cannot be responsive to beauty. The sin, 
presumably, is in the admission, not in the awareness. The other 
statement that a poet has been found who is contemporary without 
being fraudulent implies that most modern poets are charlatans. 
How far the implications were intended by the writers of the words 
one cannot say, but they are a typical expression of a persistently 
hostile attitutde to modern poetry, so habitual as to be almost 
automatic. This attitude has survived through six or seven 
decades of poetic change from a time to which W. H. Auden 
looks back in his newest book! when he and his friends 


Would in the old grand manner 
Have sung from a resonant heart. 
But pawed-at and gossiped over 
By the promiscuous crowd, 
Concocted by editors 
Into spells to befuddle the crowd, 
All words like peace and love, 
All sane affirmative speech, 
Had been soiled, profaned, debased 
To a horrid, mechanical screech : 
No civil style survived 
That pandaemonium 
But the wry, the sotto voce, 
Ironic and monochrome... . 
In the same book, in a poem addressed to T. S. Eliot on his sixtieth 
birthday (1948), Auden re-states how 
When things began to happen to our favourite spot, 
A key missing, a library bust defaced, _ 
Then on the tennis-court one morning, 
Outrageous, the bloody corpse... . 
it was Eliot who, 
. . not speechless from shock but finding the right 
Language for thirst and fear, did much to 4 
Prevent a panic . 


1 Nones, Faber and Faber. 10/6d. 
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There you have the manner, the deliberate writing down, 
the conversational tone, the evocation of world chaos by the 
debased images of a missing key, a library bust defaced. Even 
the outrageous corpse must choose the tennis court to deprive 
the tragedy of dignity while pointing the lost security of careless 
living. It is, in its way, horrible ; it is magnificently, damnably 
clever ; it has none of the noble rage of Lear in adversity and the 
image of patient nobility which it evokes is without trappings and 
hardly to be recognised by eyes that expect something else. The 
frank hostility of the Philistine to all poetry not hallowed by 
his mother’s voice is a simple and acceptable fact—he isn’t really 
interested anyhow. The anger of a devoted servant of poetry 
with convictions and practices of his own may very well be roused 
by work which he believes to be a betrayal of the poetic heritage 
and a squandering of talent. But the failure of so many well- 
disposed readers and critics to appreciate modern poetry is due 
to a difficulty of apprehension which is partly the result of dis- 
appointed expectation,—a disappointment which often turns 
interest into antagonism. Lawrence Durrell, the poet of A Private 
Country ; Cities Plains and Peoples; and Sappho, in a sensible 
and unassuming series of lectures,? says that “‘ Poetry, for the 
average man, is still situated half way between uplift and pure 
sensation ’’’. If you must have a defined and limited expectation 
from poetry then that is, perhaps, as good an expectation as 
another, but it will not be realised by reading any of the better 
moderns. And one of the reasons that modern poetry remains 
unpopular poetry is the very opposite of charlatanism : it demands 
that the mind shall “‘ work for its pleasures ’’ and the poet refuses 
to play the hypocrite to please his hypocrite lecteur. He demands 
that you do not come to him in a specially induced mood of 
optimism about human destiny or of faith in human virtue, or 
look for inducement to such a mood from him by the supression 
of unpleasant truths. Jt may be true that he has been, on his 
side, guilty of expecting a pessimistic and cynical mood which 
he has proceeded to confirm by the supression of equal, but less 
unpleasant, truths. But there has been no more of the charlatan’s 
playing to popular expectation in the pessimism and irony of 
modern poets than in the sublime affirmations of their predecessors 


2 A Key to Modern Poetry. Peter Nevill. 12/6d. 
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of a happier time. In fact, as in all periods of poetic vitality, 
there has been in the past thirty or forty years among serious 
poets (as distinct from the imitators, the self-deceived or deliberate 
triflers who have flourished in every age) an unremitting, unsparing 
warfare with the Word,—to find a new and exact way of saying 
the thing, whether by direct appellation, or by image, or by 
associative significance, so that it is not quite the same thing as 
hes ever said before. So Eliot in East Coker writes of the craft 
of verse: 


And so each venture 
Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate, 
With shabby equipment always deteriorating, 
In the general mass of imprecision and feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion. And what there is to conquer 
By strength and submission, has already been discovered 
Once or twice, or several times, by men whom one cannot hope 
To emulate—but there is no competition 
There is only the fight to regain what has been lost 
And found and lost again and again: and now, under conditions 
That seem unpropitious. But perhaps neither gain nor loss. 
For us there is only the trying. The rest is not our business. 


And so MacNeice, in dissatisfaction, prefaced his last book® 


“as Yet.the burnt poet loves the, fre 
Which gulps what pittance he can give— 
Dry words, dying, dying, dead, 
Burning that the Word may live. 


Professor Isaacs in a survey of the sources of modern poetry* 


which concentrated a great deal of wit, good sense and solid 
scholarship as well as eloquence into few words, reminded his 
B.B.C. listeners that ‘“‘ Poetry must always be renewed, and it 
is the renewal which is always an affront to a public which has 
been conditioned with difficulty to a previous phase’. The affront 
thus offered by modern poetry as we know it was a violent one, 


3 Ten Burnt Offerings. Faber and Faber. 10/6d. 


4 The Background of Modern Poetry. Bell. 8/6d. 
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more violent than that offered by Donne and the New Poetry 
after 1600, which (to quote Professor Isaacs again) shows us “ the 
first big cleavage between the advanced poet and the general 
public, with the existence of a highbrow public for special kinds 
of tough verse, an arrogant attitude on the part of the professional 
poet, and a reactionary attitude from the general reader and his 
critical representatives’’. Francis Beaumont spoke of those 
“subtle gallants ’ who “ like naught that may be understood ” ; 
Ben Jonson noted that “ now nothing is good that is natural... . 
That which is writhed and tortured is counted the more exquisite 
.... Nothing is fashionable till it be deform’d.’’ Wordsworth 
was, as De Quincy said, the “ scoff of the world ”’ for twenty years. 
Shelley blamed the violence of a review for Keats’s death, and his 
own Adonais was called “‘ contemptible, a mere collection of words 
heaped on each other without order, harmony or meaning.” A 
hundred years later Pound and Eliot flung their pots of ink in 
the face of the public and other missiles even more offensive 
followed from the hands of Auden, Spender, Day Lewis and Mac- 
Neice. It was, I think, unfortunate for the reputations of these 
and other modern poets, and for modern poetry itself, that the 
earlier decades of this particular ‘ renewal’ should have seen an 
unprecedented activity in the publication of books of verse. Far 
too many poems were printed of a quality which in any other period 
would never have got beyond the exercise book or at best the 
Autograph Album. Many speculators cashed in on worthless 
claims in the great poetry boom. 


All the big words had been exhausted by the Victorians. 
All the big ideals of honour, pity, truth and love had been or were 
in process of being publicly violated. The Age of Anxiety (Mac- 
Neice gave that title to one of his books) arrived not merely with 
the menace of war, of social upheaval following social injustice, 
of totalitarian thuggery, huge shapes of externally impending evil 
which sent the small, naked, individual man scurrying about the 
business of living with one eye always over ‘his shouldér: there 
was, too, a self-created sickness of the soul. The sense of guilt, 
no longer tied to the seven deadly sins, went underground. Instead 
of the inward search and discovery of specific sins, resulting in 
effort and watchfulness, there grew in secret an awareness of 
unspecified sin which, like the unwritten letter, the postponed 
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duty, became a focus of infection, a source of Angst. Guilt for 
crimes, not only private, but public, has haunted twentieth century 
man: the newly acknowledged injustices of social and economic 
inequality, the slaughter in the first world war, the Eurpoean 
persecutions in which modern publicity made him a participant, 
the universal horrors which followed have soaked him in guilt. 
In a fine poem, Aveopagus, MacNeice exclaims : 


Flying and ravening Curses bark no more! 

The blood of all the world lies doubtless at our door, 

But at whose not ? These questions have been bruited, solved, 
Unsolved before. 


Somewhere, somehow, the poetic spirit has been climbing out 
of the Night of the Soul, finding here a foothold of faith and there 
a ledge of dubious hope or enduring courage. And a younger 
generation, who never knew the bust in the library before it was 
defaced or the tennis court without the body, have had their 
early consciousness conditioned to the times. But, for the awakening 
poets of the twenties and thirties, how could ‘a sane, affirmative 
speech ’ have been possible ? Not only were they in the shadow 
of The Age of Anxiety but they were in the presence of the Age 
of Analysis—historical, political, psychological and _ scientific 
analysis. Every statement demanded its qualification, every 
positive its negative. Only in the replacement of a dead or dying 
poetic language and tradition, or in the as yet untried, and there- 
fore still trustworthy, hope of social equality was affirmation 
possible. Priest-like they set about the task of ablution, which 
was to wash the ‘ purity’ out of poetry ; and some, though not 
MacNeice, took on a hieratic political tone, acknowledged legis- 
lators of the world. Nothing so shameful to them as‘ pure poetry ’ 
whether derived from the pioneer Romantics or from Mallarmé 
and the Symbolists. It was still the day of the Image (it still is) 
but of the Image restricted to the world of science, psychology, 
economics or mechanised, urban civilization. Nothing so base to 
them as a sensuous pleasure in art: only by intellect could man 
recover from his desperate position, relieve ‘the horror of the 
human predicament ’. Auden might preach, ‘‘ We must love one 
another or die’”’, but most of the verse lacked altogether the 
atmosphere of love whose full benefit of healing requires not 
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only works of conscious benevolence but also the irrational assur- 
ance of the caress. Professional poets are chary about referring 
to inspiration in which the Philistine believes with so positive a 
a faith. But most poets will admit that most good poems have 
an inspirational core, whether the poem began with a wordless 
rhythm or with a phrase to which other phrases adhered. Even 
during the fully conscious building of a poem there are some 
things given not made. But the moderns tended in the severity 
of the revolutionary discipline to be as exclusive on the one hand 
as the Victorians had been on the other. Just as, in their honest 
attention to an unpleasant present and a threatening future, they 
denied or left too often untouched other no less real and rather 
more permanent phenomena (religious faith, love between man 
and woman, nobility of conduct, unexplained gaiety of heart, 
order and beauty in the natural world) so in their determination 
to get away from unthinking sensuousness they exalted too much 
the functions of intelligence, and the analytic functions at that. 
Their poems often suffered from lack of natural maturation, 
through an intellectual forcing. The taste of a man nourished 
upon the poetry of the Romantic Era and the neo-Georgians is 
likely still to be for a longer, a more sustained emotional, intellec- 
tual and melodic “line’’ than is usually found in any of the 
moderns. He may still be uneasy with the ambivalence, the rapid 
shifts of attitude from gravity to devilment, from pathos to irony, 
from suavity to harshness, the rude breaks in rhythmic flow and 
rherenescy deflations. When Auden (to take a modest example) 
egins, 


Louder on nights when in cold glory 
The full moon made its meditative tour 


such a reader will expect a run of lofty and sonorous poetry and 
the next line 


To rich chords of her grand black piano 


jerks him back with an unpleasant shock to the reality of “ the 
huge sad lady ”’ of the poem—which is exactly what it was intended 
to do. He may not altogether enjoy being thus pushed about 
but when he turns to the smooth flow and equal tone of some poem 
not too much earlier in time, he may feel that he has left something 
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real for an oleograph. And when, instead of a rhapsody in blue, 
Auden presents the sea of his Pleasure Island as one which 


Stares right past us as though 
No one here was worth the drowning, 


he must admit that the poet has not only confirmed a sense of 
human insignificance but has crystallised the attributes of power 
and indifference as surely as a well-known epithet of Oliver Gog- 
arty’s has enshrined for ever another of the sea’s attributes. All 
of which means, perhaps, that he is being slowly and with difficulty 
conditioned to the results of one renewal and will be ready in 
due course to regard the next as an affront! 


Coleridge objected to the play of wit because it implied ‘a 
leisure and self-possession . . . . incompatible with a mind possessed 
and filled with the grandeur of its subject’. That self-possession 
is one of the great offences of the moderns on whom, indeed, 
‘grandeur’ only too readily acts as an incitement to a ‘ poem 
of puncture’. Although MacNeice has gone so far as to admit 
that poets do not always know exactly what they are doing he 
has been perhaps the most masculine, the most self-possessed of 
the earlier moderns. Certainly his has been the arrogant attitude 
ascribed by Professor Isaacs to the professional poet. In his 
revolutionary zeal he may have urged himself to certain extrava- 
gant acts of violence : 


The jaded calendar revolves 

Its nuts need oil, carbon chokes the valves, 
The excess sugar of a diabetic culture 
Rotting the nerve of life and literature.... 


but he has seldom allowed himself the luxury of idle transportation 
for any length upon the gathering momentum of rhythm and 
emotion. Hence, his verse has often seemed at once scintillating 
and opaque, broken flashes of brilliance which do not light, or 
light too briefly, the depths of his real subjects. That his concerns 
are deep and fundamentally important there can be no doubt. 
His passion is cold, savage, ironic. Lawrence Durrell, speaking 
of Hopkins, suggests that in spite of marvellous qualities“ he 
belongs to a category of poets which misses greatness in the sense 
of universality .... For Donne as for Hopkins one feels that 
B 
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the brick wall surrounding his personality was too much for him 
to scale; he shut out all thought of the landscape outside ; this 
is what gives his work the feeling of exhaustion and atrophy when 
we compare it with the ample, generous work of a ‘ universal’ 
man....” The principle is, to say the least of it, debatable ; 
but certainly, for all its affinity with metaphysical poetry, the 
work of such a modern as MacNeice has been saved from one 
particular form of confinement by the early conviction that poetry 
must deal with the contemporary pre-occupations of ordinary 
men. The methods of applying its own restrictions, based upon 
an altogether different act of exclusion, have improved with 
practice and the mellowing of age to the point at which such 
a poem as Auden’s In Praise of Limestone is possible and MacNeice 
can strip the Elizabethan glamour in verses such as this: 


In a little room, a little plot, a little lifetime 

Hark the shrill recorders after meat ; the Elizabethan 

Mayflies in a silver web which dangled over chaos, 
Twirling round and round, 

Waited for the silent headsman, countering his silence 
With arabesques of sound. 


Courtier with the knife behind the smile, ecclesiastic 
With faggots in his eyes, scholar with forbidden 
Fruit in his back garden, all were conscious in their bowels 
Of the web and whose it was 
And beneath it of the void where not old faith nor yet new 
learning 
Dare breathe the word Because... . 


The systems of literary histories tend to exhibit poetry as 
static and unified between its renewals. It is, of course, ever- 
changing, infinitely variable ; and the Apocalyptics, among others, 
loosened the constrictions in which modern poetry threatened to 
strangle itself. Against a ‘mechanistic poetry’ writers such as 
Henry Treece advanced a conviction of the necessity for Dream, 
for the lure of “ a visionary and perfect world ’, a poetry designed to 
‘create an attitude or mode of thinking which is primarily and 
utterly dependent on no external factors which might themselves 
create this attitude without the poet’s intervention.’ Against 
self-possession they urged the fearless exposition of the poet’s 
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‘individual, organic myth’ while sturdily repudiating any taint 
of surrealism. Accused by the revolutionary old guard of being 
dealers in forgotten junk and victims of uncontrolled verbal flux 
they infused into poetry a kind of emotional courage (very different 
from the quietism of Eliot, the heroic irony of Auden or MacNeice), 
brought streams of refreshment to the Waste Land and led the 
way to long-forgotten but not exhausted wells. The Apocalyptics 
and their imitators indeed were ‘modern’ to the general only 
because they presented almost as many difficulties of literal inter- 
pretation as their opponents. The protagonists have moved nearer 
to a middle way,—the older poets towards a more easily accessible 
emotional content, a richer, mellower tone, and Treece (as his 
new book shows)® towards a more ready admission of common 
human experience. He has not abandoned his myths but their 
events now are shaped by blood and bone and brain. His ghostly 
Tristram is no wind-blown scarf of symbols, but a tortured man ; 
and though 


The child in the breathless garden still 
Walks at dusk, inventing gay companions 


the flowers are alive and the companions now have human voices. 
Flat out on the side of the Apocalyptics, and away beyond them, 
Dylan Thomas set a pace which has not quickened if it has not 
flagged. Herbert Read thought that The Map of Love ‘ contained 
the most absolute poetry of our time’. MacNeice said, ‘ He is 
like a drunk man speaking wildly but rhythmically, pouring out 
a kind of nonsense images, the cumulative effect of which is vital 
and sometimes even seems to have a message—this message being 
adolescence.’ Thomas’s Collected Poems® give evidence for both 
sides. Here indeed is ‘ pure poetry’ (if not pure diction) with a 
vengeance. And here, too, is excuse for the accusation of ‘ char- 
latan’. Lawrence Durrell’s average man might well be deceived 
both as to period and content by the index to first lines: ‘ Light 
breaks where no sun shines’; ‘ Before I knocked and flesh let 
enter’; ‘ Hold hard those ancient minutes in the cuckoo’s month ’; 


5 The Exiles. Faber and Faber. 8/6d. 
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‘Foster the light nor veil the man-shaped moon’. What is he 
to make of this ? 

Half of the fellow father as he doubles 

This sea-sucked Adam in the hollow hulk, 

Half of the fellow mother as she dabbles 

To-morrow’s diver in her horny milk, 

Bisected shadows on the thunder’s bone 

Bolt for the salt unborn... 


Frankly, I don’t know. But I am certain that if he leaves Thomas 
unread because of many passages such as this (and worse) he will 
be missing a unique experience, and one essential to any under- 
standing of modern poetry in the full, wide sense of the words. 
At his best Thomas does succeed in his aim which is ‘ to make that 
momentary peace which is a poem ’. He has explained his method : 
‘I make one image, though ‘ make ’ is not the word ; I let, perhaps, 
an image be made emotionally in me and then apply to it what 
intellectual and critical forces I possess—let it breed another, let 
that image contradict the first, make of the third image, bred 
of the other two together, a fourth contradictory image, and let 
them all within my imposed, formal limits, conflict.’ When it 
comes off the result is profoundly moving, terribly exciting. 
Whether Thomas is a great poet (as is confidently claimed for him) 
or not, he is a most powerful influence upon modern poets. His 
compulsive rhythms must affect any poets who read him. His 
eccentricity, his ecstatic rhapsodising, his ‘ grand manner’, his 
apparent disregard for intelligibility are an invitation to imitation 
by every half-baked nonentity with a streak of poetry in him. 
He has been at once a disastrous influence on the practice of some 
individual poets and a health-giving, vitalising injection in the 
blood of the English body poetic. 

Arthur Symons saw ‘the possiblilties for art which come 
‘from this sickly modern being, with his clothes, his nerves, the 
‘mere fact that he flowers from the soil of his epoch.’ Dylan 
Thomas’s poetry is typical of no particular period but its robust 
enthusiasm would hardly have been possible to any young poet 
of the twenties or early thirties of this century. A glance through 
such a collection as the new English P.E.N. Anthology? (which 
makes the Irish P.E.N. Anthology appear more regrettable than 


* New Poems, 1952. Michael Joseph. 10/6d. 
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ever by contrast) shows that the work of most poets born about 
or after 1914 has a balanced hardihood in the acceptance of the 
present human condition and an undemonstrative use of everyday 
language which their predecessors tended to use as an explosive 
weapon. Pound’s desire for a style which should include without 
incongruity the sublime with the ridiculous, the exquisite with 
the vulgar, traditional lyric serenity with precise realism, is now 
achieved as a matter of course. In Professor Isaac’s view the 
absence of a common body of reference and of any community 
of belief on what is meant or demanded by poetry ‘makes complete 
“nonsense of the claim that modern poetry has entered a new 
‘classical phase, that the battle with romanticism has ended with 
‘a victory for neo-neo-classicism, a new Age of Reason’. That 
is, I think, very true; but the type of poet now ‘ flowering from 
the soil of his epoch’ seems more often than not to lean to the 
classical side, particularly in his capacity for remaining in control 
of his material. This type seems both in numbers and importance 
to outweigh the ‘enthusiasts’ (often incomprehensible) of the 
Dylan Thomas school. James Kirkup in his new book® seems to 
be representative, as far as any single poet can be representative, 
of the kind of poet, as far as there can be any single kind of 
poet, produced by the present epoch. He can claim in his best 
work to attain to that purity of diction so ably defined 
and defended by Donald Davie,® ‘a diction which mediates 
‘between conversation and rhetoric’, which ‘embodies an urbanity’ 
and is in fact ‘ the perfection of common language’. Somewhat 
cool and self-possessed, even when most involved : 
You, at the last, great saviour, shall arrive and be 
The one our insecurity confesses and awaits. 
For you alone can come, and take us seriously, 
With a gay abandon, we who at the gates 
Of nothing live with lust, and pride, and vanity and war. 
Eminently civilised, critical and discriminating, as in A Character 
from Ronald Fuirbank, 
Sadness, an indescribable bouquet 
Of fragrant discomposure, breathes from the gloved 
Fingers on which the rings are loose... . 


8 4 Correct Compassion. Oxford University Press. 8/6d. 
% Purity of Diction in English Verse. Chatto and Windus. 14s, 
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Precise with a closely tested accuracy, an almost surgical nicety, 
as throughout the whole of that very remarkable poem A Correct 
Compassion which is an account of a Mitral Stenosis Valvulotomy : 


Cleanly, sir, you went to the core of the matter, 

Using the purest kind of wit, a balance of belief and art, 
You with a curious nervous elegance laid bare 

The root of life, and put your finger on its beating heart. 


The very title of this poem, which is much more than a four de 
force, is a key to the most modern of modern poetry of whose 
makers one might say, ‘ They feel with their intellect ’ as Words- 
worth ‘ thought with his heart.’ As to the Burden of the Mystery, 
it is a far cry from Eliot’s 


I grow old, I grow old, 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled 


to Kirkup’s 
There is a new world, and a new man 
Who walks amazed that he so long 
Was blind, and dumb; he who now towards the sun 


Lifts up a trustful face in skilful song, 
And fears no more the darkness where his day began. 


RICHENDA RIDES TO-NIGHT 


By Winifred Letts. 


Mé TABUTEAU was an elderly solicitor with a deep interest 
in old families and their old houses. His interest was deeper 

than his caution as regards falling darkness, possible rain 
and the difficulty of finding his way about an obscure part of 
County Wexford. 


_ _it sufficed him that he had reached the gates of Balrain, 
Sir Richard Burgh’s house. From his youth he had heard from his 
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land-agent father many legends of the Burgh history, its eighteenth 
century murder, the ghost story that had, according to country 
custom, grown out of the sorry facts. 

_ Here he was at the gates and prudence should have turned 
him back but he dismounted from his bicycle, looked up at the 
shabby eagles on the gate posts, the shadowed, empty lodge and 
decided to push on towards the house. 

It was a dreary avenue on an Autumn evening. The over- 
grown Ilex trees seemed to menace him and he was glad to see the 
house, a pre-Georgian building, in a sudden gleam of westering 
sun. 

Mr. Tabuteau leaned his bicycle against a tree and rang the 
door bell. It seemed to echo through emptiness. A dog barked 
in some distant yard and a skulking stable cat dashed across the 
avenue. The solicitor was a purposeful man and he rang again. 
This time a window opened above him and a head looked out. 
And now his uneasiness vanished for the face above him was a 
kind rosy face framed in white hair. The lace cap with its black 
bow seemed a sign that this was a housekeeper. The voice was 
reassuring. 

“Tl be down directly, sir, I’m sorry to keep you waiting,’’ 
it said. 

After a minute the door was opened and against the darkness 
of the hall stood an old woman. 

‘Did you want to see Sir Richard ?”’ she asked, “if you'll 
come in, sir, I’ll look for him.”’ 

Mr. Tabuteau fumbled for words. 

‘“‘T fear I’m a late visitor . . . but I’m staying in Newtown- 
barry and I’d heard of the house and the family from my father 
and had a great wish to see it in passing . . . then I lost my way 
. . . so I’m late. I don’t really know Sir Richard and wouldn't 
like to disturb him, but I wonder might I just see the hall... . 
you probably have portraits... .” 

The housekeeper made way for him, her smile was a welcome. 

‘Of course, sir, come in. I’m afraid it’s dark here but I'll 
fetch a lamp. We're all hoping to get electric light but it hasn't 
come yet. It’s dreadfully dark for her ladyship who’s used to a 
lot of light.” 
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Mr. Tabuteau was in the hall now, peering at the portraits 
above him. 

‘Her ladyship,” he repeated, ‘‘ would that possibly be a 
young lady on horseback ? If so she and Sir Richard passed me.” 


‘That would be her ladyship, but it was Captain Mahon 
you saw. They’re both great riders. Sir Richard is all for the 
garden .. . like his dear mother.” 


Mr. Tabuteau had that humane curiosity which made him 
follow family history with a historian’s zest. Evidently this old 
woman was the fount of such history. She was lighting a lamp 
now, tending the flame. 


“You have been with the family a long time I gather.” 


“Oh! Yes, sir. I came to them as a girl, my first place. 
I was nursemaid and then Sir Richard’s nurse. When he grew up 
I lived with his mother as her own maid, dear lady she was too 
. . . here she is, sir, painted by Lazlo . . . beautiful, isn’t she ? ”’ 


“ Old and beautiful,” the solicitor agreed. “ And this young 
lady . . . a very modern picture among all these Carolines and 
Georgians . . . 1s this your present lady ?”’ 


“Yes, sir . . . she’s a beauty—tho’ I can’t understand these 
modern artists. Now I suppose you'll want to see Lady Richenda’s 
portrait... .-, there*she1s, T’llhold’ thetanin-up= 


“Ah! thank you. She’s good-looking too, and not as evil 
as one would expect. Who would think she’d have murdered 
her husband ? But you can’t tell by faces.” 


The old woman sighed and lifted the lamp higher to show 
the satin bodice and the face with its dark, unsmiling eyes. 


“IT suppose the bad mood just got her ”’ she said, “‘ and then 
she had a wicked man tempting her. Poor lady, she repented too 
late. She supped sorrow with a spoon of grief as they say here.”’ 


Mr. Tabuteau leaned against a high chair. His interest was 
kindling. “ What a sympathetic woman you must be, you seem 
to have a kindly feeling for this murderess . . . you’d pity her 
ghost if you met her.”’ 


“Indeed I would, sir, poor soul. I’d only wish her to find her 
way home.”’ 
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The solicitor repeated the words “ to find her way.” “ You 
think that ghosts lose their way, do you? ” 

The old woman laughed. 

“Ghosts, sir . . . you used the word. I’ve never seen a 
ghost, and I never shall in this house. But I suppose you’ve heard 
the stories . . . that’s how we can never get a maid here. No 
one will stay but myself.” 

“ But don’t they say that Lady Richenda rides up and down 
the avenue and that everyone has heard her galloping horse ? ” 

“Yes, they do. There is a noise like galloping on windy 
nights . . . there may be this night . . . but it’s likely enough 
some echo. These sounds can generally be explained quite simply, 
if we knew.” 

Mr. Tabuteau laughed. 

“Why, what a sensible woman you are for a haunted house, 
not the least bit psychic, I gather, Mrs. ... may I know your 
name ?”’ 

“They call me Mrs. Smith, sir, but I never married, it’s the 
old-fashioned way, Sir Richard as a child called me ‘ Mitsi’ and 
I’ve been that in the family ever since. But . . . here’s a portrait 
of Sir Ulick, the man she murdered, if you want to see him. Such 
a lovely satin coat, hasn’t he ? They did wear fine clothes in those 
days!” 

Mr. Tabuteau peered up at the portrait. 

“Looks a stupid fellow,”’ he said. “‘ I daresay he bored her. 
Still it was a shocking thing to murder him. . . stabbed him, 
didn’t she and pushed him into a cupboard and then rode off 
with the other fellow ? ”’ 

‘“‘ That’s the story, sir. They had a boat waiting near the coast 
and they got across to France. They never came back and her 
fine lover deserted her in Paris. She died of starvation I’ve heard 
say, in some wretched garret. I often wonder did she wish herself 
back here in this dear old house—when the sun shines it’s a happy 

lace.”’ 
: Mr. Tabuteau’s discreet spirit found its adventures in such 
stories, such places. He was an eager listener. Mrs. Smith knew it. 

‘“‘ As you're interested, sir, 1 could show you the room where 
Sir Ulick was murdered, what they call the haunted room, it’s 
just up this flight of stairs. I'll hold up the lamp if you'll follow. 
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The solicitor thanked her. He disclaimed any vulgar interest 
in murders as such. But this was a recollection of the eighteenth 
century, and historical. A man of culture could with dignity see 
the room where Sir Ulick was stabbed and pushed into a cupboard. 
A west window threw chequered light on the uncarpeted stairs. 
As they turned to the left they passed an open door which showed 
a scene of kindly comfort. There was a bright fire with a steaming 
kettle on the hearth, and a small table laid for tea. A cat drowsed 
on a chair. 

“ That’s my sitting room, sir . . . indeed I’d be glad if you’d 
let me make you a cup of tea. I have it all ready for Sir Richard. 
He often comes in when her ladyship is out riding and likely to 
be tate: 

Mr. Tabuteau paused at the door, the scene was cheerfully at 
variance with the grim story he was picturing to himself, as this 
kindly old woman was with the wicked Richenda. He answered 
her with a smile. “‘ You tempt me indeed, Mrs. Smith. I should 
enjoy your talk even more than your tea, but I have to press on to 
Newtownbarry and, as you see, it will be dark directly.” 

“Very well, sir, then here is the room they call haunted. . . 
we use it asa lumber room. It’s dark with that cedar tree outside.” 

Mr. Tabuteau looked about him, it was indeed a dreary place. 
There was a big cupboard to the left where his servants had found 
the huddled body of their murdered master. Discarded boxes, 
broken bits of furniture filled the corners, while a sad light filtered 
between the planes of cedar branches outside. Overgrown festoons 
of clematis curtained the window. 

The old woman turned her lamp about. 

“ Now, sir, you’ve seen our bit of history,’ 
fully. 

“And you never see a ghost here,” he repeated. 

“ Never.” 

“And you come into this room quite often? ”’ 

“Yes, indeed, I air it and shut the window in bad weather.” 

She laughed and holding the lamp for him led the way down- 
stairs to the halldoor, turning aside discreetly as he fumbled for the 


coin she knew was coming. It was pressed into her palm by way 
of a hand-shake. 


she said cheer- 
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“It has been a pleasure to meet such a pleasant common- 
sense woman who never sees ghosts in a haunted house,” he said. 

She stood in polite deference till the elderly figure on the 
bicycle had turned away, then she went upstairs again, looked into 
her room, put the teapot on the hearth and then opened the door 
of the haunted room. She walked to the window and looked out at 
the gold-washed sky behind the cedar. She felt very cold ; it was 
a curious paralysing cold that seemed to make movement difficult. 
Yet if she made herself move she could still shake it off. She 
was like a person in a nightmare who must run but cannot. It 
seemed that she was on some plane beyond place and in a timeless 
land. When a voice spoke she could not tell if it were outside her 
or in her own mind. It was a weak complaining voice. 

“T heard you, Mitsi,’”’ it said, ‘ I heard you say you don’t 
believe in us. You old humbug when you're the only one who talks 
to us!” 

“That doesn’t say I believe in you, Sir Ulick, you may be all 
my fancy, I’m a doting old woman, maybe you're just notions 
in my head.” 

“IT wish we could get away ”’ the voice complained “ but it’s 
so foggy, we can’t find the way.” 

Mitsi spoke aloud to the empty room. 

“It’s your own fog you make, you poor souls,” she said, 
“if you’d forgive her ladyship maybe it would clear. There zs a 
way, I’ve told you . . . ‘ the wayfaring men tho’ fools shall not 
err therein.’ If you’d soften your heart you'd find it.”’ 

“T forgive her for murdering me . . . oh la! that’s not so 
much. We all die soon enough, but she made me look a fool. 
No gentleman forgives that. When my horse reared and I fell 
. . . who wouldn’t fall then ? she led the laugh, and all those 
bosthoons of Irish laughed. No gentleman would forgive that .. . 
curse her.” 


“Sir Ulick . . . you make your own prison. I believe your 
lady is sorry all the time. She had her punishment. If you could 
only be like good children, kiss and be friends . . . if you’d bear 


and forbear.” 

The old woman sighed. That strange chilly quietude held her. 
She stood listening to the galloping horse hoofs that were some- 
times near, sometimes far. The voice spoke again. 
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‘How restless Richenda is . . . I heard you say she was 
just an echo . . . but listen, you know that 7s Richenda riding— 
There ! ”’ 

Suddenly the window rattled, with a gust of wind. The 
faded old prints on the wall flapped and the door opened and 
slammed. Another voice spoke. Mitsi could not locate it. A thin 
laugh seemed close to her. 

‘‘T scared some old person near to death” said the second 
voice, “ blew off his hat and rode close to him.” 

‘‘ Mitsi told him she didn’t believe in you, Richenda. I heard 
her. And why are you so restless these nights ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Because there’s trouble in the house, you know it, woman, 
don’t you? That Madam of yours she rides to a fall—tell her, 
tell “her 

‘“ What shall I tell her, my lady?” 

“ Tell her about me. Say you can’t trust these men. He left 
me to die of starvation and heartbreak. And where am I now, 
lost in this fog with poor Ulick here? ”’ 

The first voice spoke pleadingly. Was it in her heart she 
heard him ? 

“Help us, Mitsi, it’s only you can help us to get away.” 

Tears streamed down the old woman’s cheeks. 

“God help you, poor souls,” she whispered. “‘ He’ll show you 
the way.) Toa 

She stopped, for a voice, a human voice, was calling her from 
the next room. 

‘““Mitsi! Mitsi! Where are you?” 

With a great effort she moved. Mind and body took possession 
of the normal. She left the room, talking as she moved. 

“Here I am, Sir Richard. Are you ready for your tea ? 
I left the kettle boiling. You'll be cold out there so long in the 
garden. It gets chilly these evenings.” 

A young man was standing with his back to the fire. 

“ Mitsi, I wish you wouldn’t go into that room. It’s an 
unlucky, cursed place. I'll lock it and hide the key.” 

“There was a visitor, Master Dick, nice elderly gentleman. 
Here’s his card, see, anda half crown,”’ she answered. 


_“" Keep it, you old silly! And I bet you told him you don’t 
believe in our ghosts, never saw one and never will—eh ? ” 
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The old woman moved about, filling the teapot, setting out 
cakes on a plate. 

“Sit down, dear,’ she ordered, ‘‘ you need your tea,” then 
in recollection she added, “‘ he was a nice gentleman. Your mama 
would have liked him. These old histories interested him, so I 
took him into the room. They all like a ghost story.” 

Richard laughed. 

“What a mercy you’re such a commonsensical old doubter 
where ghosts are concerned or you’d go off screaming down the 
avenue when Richenda rides past—like the people round us.” 

““ There’s bound to be an explanation of that galloping. Drink 
your tea now while it’s hot,”’ she bade him. 

Richard took the cup. He was frowning. 

“All the same—I feel ghosts if I don’t see them. There’s 
trouble in the air . . . yet, we were so happy in the Summer, 
Mitsi, weren’t we? ”’ 

“You and her ladyship ? ” 

“Yes ... you felt it, didn’t you? Those long days out 
camping, picnics by the sea . . . We were as happy as two kids 
on a holiday. She was content, we both were.” 

“You were, Master Dick. I was so happy for you, the days 
were too short for you, weren’t they ? ” 

“And then that man came along for the hunting and every- 
thing changed. He does all the things she admires. What am I, 
Mitsi, a poor middle-sized creature, fond of gardens and books, 
a tame creature compared to a Captain Mahon.” 

“Nonsense, Master Dick, I won’t have you say it.” 

‘‘ T know it, there’s no-one to care about me but you and old 
Sancho . . . where is the old dog by the way?” 

A mournful howl from a distance beyond the cedar tree 
answered his question. 

“TIT must have shut him outside the garden gate and he 
can’t get through... I’ll go to him.” 

“Can’t you have your tea first, dear ? ” 

“No... the people who do love me shan’t be forgotten 
. , . remember that, Mitsi, whatever happens, however it ends.” 
He got up, kissed her hastily, ardently and left the room. 
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She stood listening to his footsteps on the polished stairs. 
The wind blew the hall door shut behind him and brought the 
sound of a trotting horse to her ears. She went to the window and 
peered down, she saw him cross the garden, there was a gun in 
his hand. Why had he taken his gun? An agony of fear gripped 
her heart. Her lips moved. 

‘Oh, God . . . God,’ was all she could say. She waited for 
the shot that would follow. It came. She sank down on the floor 
by the window, her worn old hands to her ears. 


It was so that Richard found her when he came into the room, 
the old spaniel at his heels. 

He lifted her to the big chair and held a cup to her mouth. 

‘““Mitsi, Mitsi darling, try to drink . . . you’ve been fainting 
. . . for God’s sake say something.” 

With a great effort she answered him, “ I’m allright, dear . . 
just a giddy turn.” 

Another voice spoke behind her, a woman’s voice. 

“Tll get her some brandy, Dick. Rub her hands.” 

Richard stood up and looked at his wife. 

“You're back,” he said, conscious of his own banality and 
a sudden warm happiness for she came to him and kissed him 
lightly. 

“Yes, I’m very much back. There! she’s better, aren’t 
you, Mitsi? Your colour’s returning.” 


“Tm all right, your ladyship thank you, and you’ll want 
your tea. Ill put you out a cup.” 


“No, you won't. [ll wait on myself and you. There, how 
cosy it looks in here. It’s a dreary sort of evening. What were 
you shooting, Dick ? I heard a shot as I left the stable.”’ 

There was a moment’s suspense. Richard looked at the two 
expectant women and told his lie. 

“T thought I’d use my last cartridge ... a rabbit... I missed.” 


His wife looked at him and the look was very gentle. She 
took her teacup and stood by the fire, her young boyish figure 
outlined against the kindly light. 
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“You don’t believe in our ghosts, do you, Mitsi? You often 
say so,’ she said. 


“I say I’ve never seen a ghost here, my lady. I think ghost 
is a silly word. We’re all just people, aren’t we, dead or alive ? 
There may be some people lose their way when they die and we 
should pity them, not be scared of them.” 


The girl answered with averted face. 


“Perhaps they want to help us, to warn us sometimes. I 
tell you I know Richenda rode past me tonight on the avenue for 
Murtagh reared and nearly threw me. He was trembling and in a 
sweat when I brought him in just now.” 


“Murtagh is temperamental,’ Richard suggested. 


“ All horses are, but Murtagh saw her horse, I know he did. 
Perhaps she thought I was as foolish as she was long ago. I’ve 
been rather silly lately playing with matches and surprised when 
they make a fire. That’s all over now, Dick, he’s gone away in a 
rage and I’m glad.” 

Mitsi got to her feet. 


“T must be getting the supper, my lady, you'll excuse me, 
you and Sir Richard will finish your tea here.”’ 


Her mistress’s hands pushed her back into the chair and her 
mistress knelt with arms round the old woman. 


“No, Mitsi, wait, you must hear me out. It concerns you, 
you're one of the family. You've both been so blind and dense,”’ 
she laughed to break a sob. “‘ Aren’t young mothers to be allowed 
their moods ? Now I’ve got over them and you have to prepare 
the old Nursery to welcome the son and heir. If anything can lift 
a curse from a house it’ll be a child’s voice.” 


“Oh! My lady! My lady!” the old woman murmured to 
the head against her shoulder, then she said as if to herself: 
“they'll find their way now, poor souls.”’ 


The wind had hushed and the Autumn night was very still. 
Between the planes of the cedar the Hunter’s moon shone with 
benignant light on the old house. 


A MEMORY OF DORSET 
By John Stewart Collis. 


HAVE always loved Dorset just as I have always loved Thomas 
I Hardy. There was a time when I used to explore many of the 

places where his stories had been cast. But then I was a 
deliberate onlooker in no way involved in the scene, and 
consequently saw little. There came a time, between 1941 and 1945 
when I did become involved, in fact worked full-time as an 
agricultural labourer. Then I became part of the scenery. That 
was a great relief. There is nothing like being exempt from going 
out to enjoy views according to plan, or being interested in in- 
teresting places. That sort of thing is as bad as a picnic. Thus 
for some years I never explored any of the neighbouring places. 
But near the end, when I was doing piece-work, I weakened in 
this respect and did bicycle round in several directions. Since 
these journeys were more or less illegitimate and snatched from 
proper pursuits, I often enjoyed myself. 


A word first regarding my own village where I worked. 
It was Tarrant Gunville, about four miles north of Blandford. 
Had I been a village-fancier coming upon it as an idle, journeying 
spectator, I might not have been particularly struck by the village 
street. But for a long time it was the centre of my activities, the 
centre of my world, just as every place, no matter how much it 
may seem to hang upon the circumference of the globe or to be 
desolately lost in some forsaken hole, is yet the centre from which 
the world radiates for those who live there. Thus every cottage 
in Tarrant Gunville has far more interest for me than other cottages 
elsewhere, however beautiful. In any case the village is nearly 
all we dream of, all we ask for: the avenue of trees; the creeper- 
clothed Manor House; the Church from whose grave-yard wall 
you can look down upon the houses ; the pub with a garden behind 
and a row of chestnut trees in front, with an orchard on one side 
and on the other a mighty beech gloriously witnessing to the 
calendar. And anyone with a taste for guide-book attractions 
does not come away empty. Upon the grave-stone of Sir Thomas 
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Daccombe, a nameless 16th century philosopher who was less 
interested in the Trinity than in the 2oth century’s conception 
of Unity, inscribed— 

Here lieth $.T.D. Parson. 

All four be but one: 

Earth, Flesh, Worm, and Bone. 


There is also a tablet laid to the memory of Thomas Wedgwood, 
who in 1791, observing that nitrate of silver is blackened by the 
effect of sunlight, turned this property to such practical account 
that, on opening the paper today (front page of The Observer), 
I am confronted with a clear view of the rocks and the sea at 
Land’s End. Less worthy than this father of photography was 
George Bubb Dodington, who two hundred years ago asked 
Sir John Vanbrugh to build him a house costing £840,000. In 
order to approach their host, visitors were obliged to pass through 
a series of apartments with painted ceilings and walls hung with 
velvet. His bed was canopied with peacock feathers, and his 
wardrobe contained one hundred “rich and flaring suits.”’ But 
soon after the house had been put up it was pulled down owing 
to lack of money, and Dodington lives now only in Browning’s 
lines—“ folk see but one More fool as well as knave, in Dodington.”’ 
One wing was left standing, which is called Eastbury House. 
I chain-harrowed the lawns around it. I could not help feeling 
better off than the original owner—in position and cash. 


The silent revolutions of England are so sweeping that the 
idea of a Dodington hardly enters a modern mind. Still less the 
idea of a Damer. When I began to cycle round to places I visited 
Milton Abbas. An attractive village. Indeed, quite special. 
A spacious street sloping up a hill. On both sides very well-built 
thatched cottages. And between each cottage, on both sides all 
the way up the street, a chestnut tree. Such planning is somewhat 
unusual. But then the history of the village is remarkable. This 
is its second life. Its first life was in a different place—a short 
distance from where an 18th century house now stands. When 
that house had been built by Joseph Damer, he decided that the 
village was too close to him. So he pulled it down. It was a big 
place then, with many streets and taverns and over a hundred 
houses, together with a brewery of great renown and a Grammar 
School founded in 1521. But Joseph Damer decreed that “ the 
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town was too close to his residence, and proved an annoyance 
to him.’”’ So he fell upon it as effectively as Vesuvius on Pompeii 
and swept away the whole of this settlement, its rectory, its school, 
its almshouses, and its inns. Not being over-sentimental, he caused 
all the headstones in the churchyard to be removed, broken up, 
or buried, and was much pained when bones occasionally appeared 
in his gardens. He was kind enough, however, to rebuild a portion 
of it further off—the Milton Abbas which we see today. That 
was two hundred years ago. Not so very unusual for those days. 
Exactly the same thing was done by another man at Tetbury in 
Gloucestershire. But in England the evolutions of society accom- 
plish far more than the revolutions of other countries. A bicycle 
ride in any direction reminds us of this. Every few miles one comes 
upon a Big House abominably neglected and disgraced, its interior 
swept and scarred by penury, its windows closed like the lids of 
death, standing in the solitude of gardens rank with weeds and 
of lawns lost in meadow grass—empty and desolate vessels waiting 
to be filled. 


Choosing another way home from Milton Abbas I rode through 
pleasant glades and woodland ways, mounting the high ridge of 
Bulbarrow from where a sweeping view can be held for long dis- 
tances in every direction. At the top I was uncertain which road 
to take, but since I am fond of coming upon lonely villages I 
thought I would take the way leading past a place called Stoke 
Wake. I went down a steep wooded hill and soon arrived there. 
It seemed to consist only of two vicarages, one of which was empty. 
It was beginning to get dark, and finding that I was on the wrong 
track for getting home I knocked at the inhabited vicarage to 
ask the way. Was this really the centre of the world for these 
people ? I wondered. The vicar’s wife came out and told me how 
by crossing various fields I could join the right road. Then she 
added, while I stood there in the silent, chill, and darkening day— 
“ Himmler is dead.’’ I pushed my bicycle across the fields and 
over fences, filled with the mystery of life and the drama of those 
days. Often throughout the war I had thought of that hour when 
Wordsworth, walking on the public way in Westmoreland, 
suddenly saw a man coming towards him, who cried out— 
““ Robespierre 1s dead.’ And I had wondered when at last we 
should hear the like of Hitler. This was good enough. 
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I have always loved village church towers. I do not know 
how often in my life I have turned aside to visit one, finding there 
peace or inspiration. I now turned in one day to glance at Compton 
Abbas, a small place next to Fontmell Magna. There I found a 
tower standing alone—the church having disappeared. It was 
covered with a colossal cloak of ivy. That in itself was a good 
spectacle: but the ivy did more than cover the tower ; having 
reached the top it proceeded to go down inside, down the steps 
to the bottom again. In attempting to go up the steps myself 
I was so impeded by the down-flowing creepers that it was 
almost like climbing a tree. Given time it would be interesting 
to watch the ultimate end of this story: the softer substance 
of wood eating into the hard substance of stone; the pedestal 
upon which the parasite flourished becoming loose in its joints ; 
and eventually the tower tottering to destruction while the still 
robust ivy would be involved in its fall and floored with its ruin. 

Another tower in the vicinity also held my attention. I 
found it at Childe Okeford. There I beheld one of the best things 
I have seen and spent one of the happiest hours I have known. The 
thing I refer to was simply a creeper growing up one side of the 
tower. A very thick root, soon branching out, spread up the wall. 
Its colouring exactly matched the weathered stone—there was 
no difference. The sheer beauty of congruity startled me and fixed 
me there. The month was October, and this climbing plant— 
I do not know its name—half-way up the tower opened into large 
and beautifully tinted leaves. Birds nests were exposed in many 
places, and every time a bird alighted on or flew from a nest then 
one or two of the big leaves sailed slowly to the ground. Higher 
up birds perched on the gargoyles, also with astonishing rightness 
of colour and shape. The tower was leaning against the blue 
sky, and precisely towards this nook the sun shone and the wind 
did not blow. I had entered into a corner of beauty and peace 
where nothing was wrong, nothing was stained, where there was 
no evil and no problem. And I said to myself—How pale the pearl 
of art beside this! No cutting out of anything here necessary, 
no selection needed ; art, but art real; art as life and not as art ; 
not Utopia, an idea; nor another idea, the Golden Age ; nor an 
Eden that has been, nor a Heaven to be; but a NOW, a thing 
HERE before my eyes, more promising, more uplifting, more 
soul-saving than any scheme of salvation. 
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We live in progressive days. This was 1943. I had been 
observed standing there, and had been seen using a pencil and a 
piece of paper. In a few minutes I found myself surrounded by the 
military. It was clear that I was up to no good. Where was my 
Identity Card ? I hadn’t it on me of course. Heavily armed with 
rifles, they marched me off to the local A.R.P. quarters. A Warden 
came out, and with a countenance graver than I have seen before 
on a human being, conducted me to the police station—from which 
place it took me over an hour to extract myself by satisfying them 
that I was not a disguised wrecker of humanity. But I consoled 
myself with the reflection that this finish to my hour in Paradise 
was most proper, was itself quite perfectly congruous with Mans’ 
peculiar situation upon earth. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 
By A. J. Leventhal. 


OnE EvENING GLEAM. By George Fitzmaurice. The Fortune Society. Studio 
Theatre Club. 


THE TINKER’S WEDDING. By J. M. Synge. The Fortune Society. Studio Theatre 
Club. 


THE Gaot GaTE. By Lady Gregory. The Fortune Society. Studio Theatre Club. 


A TREE IN THE CRESCENT. By Maura Laverty. Gate Theatre Productions. 
Gaiety Theatre. 


CoLoMBE. By Jean Anouilh. Pilgrim Productions. R.I.A.M. Theatre. 


THE DEATH OF Don JUAN. By Conor Farrington. Published by Icarus, Dublin 
University. 


Yeats, writing at the beginning of the thirties, said that Dublin was full of 
clubs that met in cellars and garrets. To-day this still holds if we qualify clubs 
by dramatic and forget the garrets. The disintegration of the large Georgian house 
into self-contained apartments has made possible the euphemism ‘ garden-flat’ 
for what was once called a cellar and afterwards a basement. These roomy sub- 
terranean spaces, formerly reserved for an army of menials who, in their time, 
provided subject matter for plays with titles like High-life below Stairs, are now 
much sought after by the ever-increasing groups of amateur actors and societies 
for transformation into intimate theatres. 
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_ __The Studio Theatre Club has its premises in the netherworld of a lofty house 
in Upper Mount Street which was leased for one week to the Fortune Society for 
the presentation of three one-act plays. I once suggested that amateur dramatic 
companies might do well to revive some of those old Abbey Theatre plays that 
seemed to have long slipped out of the national theatre’s repertoire. The Fortune 
Society has improved on this advice and has instead gone over the files of this 
MaGaZINE to discover in the first number of the year 1949 a play by George 
Fitzmaurice, a play which has never before been put on the stage. 

An Evening Gleam mingles tragedy and comedy with too great a preponder- 
ance on the latter to make a perfect amalgam. One felt that the comedy was just 
a little overweighted and hindered the smooth development of the dramatic 
situation. Mrs. Clery’s son is blind and an old ‘ Aygptian’ doctor had in his 
inspired quackery, twenty years previously, prophesied that he would die within 
the hour if he ever recovered his eyesight. We see the sick blind man in his bed 
in a tenement and while he sleeps we meet his mother, a neighbour—Mrs. 
Hannigan—and Phoebe Tollemache, a parson’s daughter in reduced circumstances 
(as the phrase still goes). As they talk, the Dublin of fifty years ago reveals itself: 

‘‘ There wasn’t a week but we would go either to the Tivoli or the 

Empire and we went to places that th’ould parson’s daughter never saw, in 

our earlier married days, adventuring into funny places like the Mechanics 

where the Abbey Theayter is now and to Pat Kinsella’s at the back 
of Jammet’s, where the ticket was fourpence but you’d get a big mayjum 
bottle of stout for half the ticket when you got in... .” 


Over the years we pubcrawl openly with the gay Mrs. Hannigan and into secret 
snugs with the still outwardly respectable Phoebe Tollemache in taverns with old- 
world names like the Cat and the Canary, the Ivy House or Baggot’s in the Park. 
The gaiety of the conversation drives the blind man from our minds and his sudden 
awakening with a cry that he can see the moon, only to fall back dead, just misses 
the genuine ring of drama. The early preparation for his death was too slight and 
the event itself too rapid. More effective production might have remedied this. 
Nevertheless, the play was well worth seeing if only for the racy Dublinese 
dialogue and the acting of Pat Saunders as the mother, Pauline Browne as Mrs. 
Hannigan, and Kitty O’Brien as the parson’s daughter. 

The same company flouted local convention and courageously produced The 
Tinker’s Wedding, in which Pat Saunders showed her versatility in a spirited 
interpretation of the part of Mary Byrne, whilst Peggy Breen played her tinker’s 
godless role with surprising vivacity. 

Sydney Jameson acted the part of Mary Cashel in the Gaol Gate with a 
dignity that was a little overpowering in the tiny theatre. 


The Fortune Society has talented members as well as an ecclectic intelligence 
in the choice of plays. 

Those of us who are given to reading works on cookery for pleasure, though 
scarcely ever likely to cook a meal ourselves, often turn from the aristocratic 
Brillat Savarin to Mrs. Beeton for contrast. She, too, is as bountiful as the former, 
but on occasion she offers ‘‘ economical ’’ versions of her recipes ‘‘ for benevolent 
purposes.”” Lacking though they be in gastronomic interest, they are always 
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filling. The Tree in the Crescent, we are afraid, bears a haggard resemblance to 
what the French cook would call restes—the left-overs from another meal. Miss 
Laverty’s previous play, Tolka Row, was distinguished by acute feminine observ- 
ations, but here the woman’s angle is diluted down to the petty prattle of dreary 
women. 

Nobody worries nowadays about the Aristotelian unities, but Miss Laverty 
would not offend the old Greek philosopher in her treatment of the unity of place; 
his shade, however, might sniff a little (though Zeus knows he has had disappoint- 
ments enough over the centuries) at the interval of twenty-seven years between 
the first and last acts. This would have left the woman in the stalls indifferent 
had the effort to convey this passage of time not been restricted to the opening 
cloche hat and the descending curtain of the skirt. 


The play held the eye more than the ear. It suggested a series of charades 
complete with Christmas decorations. The hand (which has not lost its cunning) 
of the producer provided the plums and the highlights were friezes of ambulating 
children and perambulating prams. 


Louis MacNiece said somewhere that Yeats aimed at eliminating character 
from his plays. If this were indeed his object, he did not succeed. The Tree in the 
Crescent is an example of what a play without character drawing might be like. 
Returning to our persistent metaphor, the cast fought valiantly to make an 
omelette out of dried eggs; somehow the result lacked the bouquet garni. 


Anouilh has a remarkable popularity in France which seems likely to spread 
to English-speaking countries. Certainly—except in a few noticeable instances— 
the translation of Colombe as presented by Pilgrim Productions did not jar and 
we accepted the French types (they never could have existed in these islands) 
as credible human beings. Their very Gallicism contributed to the enjoyment of 
the play and removed any moral twinge which a topsy-turvydom of conventional 
judgments might have evoked in the audience. It did require a reorientation of 
our insularity to accept as just the abandonment of a worthy young man by a 
young flower-girl whom he had married in a youthful romantic upsurge though 
she was penniless. Even though he is cuckolded (whether in imagination or not 
does not matter) and ultimately left to live alone, he maintains his highly ethical 
principles. Colombe steps out of penury into the colour and excitement of theatre 
life with a wonder and naiveté that makes her later sophistication all the more 
human. Her endearing qualities must have broken down any qualms (with reserv- 
ations probably) that the audience must have had regarding her behaviour viewed 
from the angle of propriety and family morals. 


Jean Anouilh has all the appearance of originality but he owes much to 
Marivaux via de Musset and is largely indebted to Giraudoux and Cocteau among 
his contemporaries. The skilful construction of the play, which takes us back to 
the beginning in the last act, has also been used by Sartre. Despite such debts, 
there is a verve in the dialogue which is all his own and in this play an individual 
sly poke at respectability that cannot itself understand human motives in conflict 
with its canons. 

This was an excellent production, with a brilliant performance by Kay Maher 
as Colombe. Julie Hamilton’s Madame Alexandra had just the right wide sweep 
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and gesture that the part of a famous actress, whose fame was waning with her 
years, demanded. The remaining members of the cast acted as though they 
believed in the reality of their roles. It is a pity that this company could only 
find accommodation in the R.I.A.M. Hall for four days; they could have filled 
a larger theatre for weeks. 


The subject of Don Juan has, apart from other forms of literature, 
an unending fascination for dramatists. Its treatment, however, has changed with 
the centuries. In the 17th century it was a tragedy, in the 18th a comedy. 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni is considered a great comic opera. In the roth century 
there was a complete revolution; Don Juan was made repent. The atheist 
acknowledges his sin and becomes a good Catholic before it is too late. Zorilla’s 
play which initiated the conversion theme is, I understand, still played every- 
where in Spain on All Souls’ Day. Conor Farrington’s play preserves the new 
note of the great sinner but there does not seem to be any stressing of repentance. 
Juan answers all the accusations which the Statue, in the guise of conscience, 
hurls at him. In the roth century vein he is the idealist—no physical libertine— 
vainly seeking his ideal: 

““ Something moved magically behind all the women I sought, some 
godliness within the measure of mortality, but it would never stay for me 
and I tore my life to shreds pursuing it.”’ 

After the retribution of death the stony Commendador accepts this explanation 
of the pursuit of the idea. Juan meets death without any sacrament and is 
prepared for it: 

‘“T have laboured. I have failed. Now I am yours.’’ 

His last words suggest that happiness awaits him. He sees the world dislimn and 
dissolve into a noiseless whirl out of which emerges the face of his First Love. 

I am not sure that this makes a good radio play, but the richness of the 
language, its near-poetry, the unexpected modernisms that have something of 
Christopher Fry, the fresh approach to a subject so often and so effectively treated 
in the past, make it a work that bodes well for Mr. Farrington’s future, for he 
has proved that he has imagination and the power to communicate his vision in 
an individual language. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


Paintincs. By Patrick Swift. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 


DRAWINGS AND WaTERCOLOURS. By Ishbel MacWhirter. Original Ceramics by 
John ffrench. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 


EXHIBITION OF ParnTINGS. By Patrick Hennessy, R.H.A. The Dublin Painters’ 
Gallery. 
RecENT WaTERCOLOURS. By Howard Knee. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 


Recent WatTeRcoLours. By Frank Eggington. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
EXHIBITION OF Paintincs. By Caroline Scally. The Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 
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IRELAND: THE ARAN ISLANDS. Six Reproductions from the Wood Engravings of 
Elizabeth Rivers. At The Sign of the Three Candles for The Victor 
Waddington Galleries. 7s. 6d. 


The season just concluded, though the busiest of the year in terms of the 
number of exhibitions, produced little of any great interest apart from Patrick 
Swift’s first one-man show and John ffrench’s original ceramics. Apart from 
those, the purveyors of ‘‘ garniture and household stuff ’’ had it all their own 
way, and a very dull way it was indeed. 


In spite of his youth and comparatively short apprenticeship to painting, 
Patrick Swift shows an amazing consistency and self-discipline in his work. He 
might be defined as an uncompromising realist whose cold and unemotional 
restraint is compensated for by an unswerving honesty of vision and a 
determination not to be distracted from his purpose either by the sensuous 
possibilities of his medium or by the merely accidental in the environment of 
the object he contemplates. It may seem strange to suggest that he takes an 
extraordinarily sophisticated attitude and manner to such extremes that the result 
has an element of the primitive. This is particularly evident in Boy in an Orchard 
and even more successfully in Interior. Some of the smaller still lifes, notably 
Still Life with Nails or Woodcock on a Chair, show his power to convey the 
full impact of the object, as though the spectator were experiencing it for the 
first time. This curious clarity is a function of a restrained, I might even say, 
puritanical palette and of a cold light, uniformly diffused. This, his first one-man 
show, has very definitely put him among the foremost of Irish contemporary 
painters. 


John ffrench’s ceramics are delightful, and I have rarely found such a 
mixture of enthusiasm and disappointment as at his opening: enthusiasm for 
the freshness and originality of practically all the forty pieces on show: 
disappointment that not a single piece remained unsold after the first few minutes. 
It speaks well for the taste and enterprise of the official or semi-official art 
shop at Shannon Airport that its management bought the entire exhibition for 
their stock. John ffrench’s pottery is gay in colour and simple in design; while 
each picce has a charmingly individual eccentricity, a very welcome quality in 
this age of machine products and stereotyped precision. We need more of that 
kind of work. 


Needless to say, Ishbel MacWhirter’s drawings and watercolours, though 
workmanlike and occasionally incisive, suffered by comparison. She commands a 
sensitive line and, in her best work, shows a subtle appreciation of character. 
I particularly liked her Convalescent, The Girl from Capetown, and, above all, 
Grandmother, in which her best qualities were evident. I might add that the 
show would have been improved by a more stringent selection. 


Refinement and an astonishing technical expertise are, as usual, the out- 
standing impressions one gets from the work of Patrick Hennessy. Yet, while 
admitting and even admiring his superlative control of his medium, his subtlety 
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of brush and palette, his fine appreciation of what used to be called tactile values, 
I for one am disturbed in the presence of his work by a feeling that the painter 
is pursuing a self-conscious cult of the beautiful, particularly in his still lifes; 
is preoccupied with the appearance of things rather than with their essential 
nature. This results in the conviction that his work belongs to the luxury trade, 
and has little relation to the world of cruel necessity which should be reflected in 
a contemporary living art. As examples of his technical skill I select The Bronze 
Horses for the wonderful treatment of the patina, or The Botticelli Roses, in 
which the beauty of the paint reveals the beauty of the models. But here, perhaps, 
is the clue to my unease; for the function of art is not to reproduce the beauty 
of nature or the appearances of things but to relate them to some ordered and 
personal hierarchy of human values. 


With Howard Knee we come to the drawing-room painters whose work, how- 
ever competent and however true to the carefully named landscape, is almost 
invariably pedestrian and dull. His forty-one canvases, which cover the country 
from Kerry to Mayo, point to an astonishing industry and a most catholic 
-Impartiality in the celebration of local pieties. Frank Eggington, who belongs 
to the same school, is more interesting as a water colourist in so far as many of 
his pictures achieve some depth and atmosphere. His wash is more free and lucent 
than that of Knee. A Cottage near Tralee, Cor. Kerry, and Connor Pass, Co. 
Kerry, are among the best of their kind. 


As far as I know this is Caroline Scally’s first one-man show, and it certainly 
does not belie the promise of occasional pictures of hers seen at group shows 
during the past few years. So far she does not seem to have made up her mind 
as to either matter or manner; and a variety of styles, not all equally successful, 
makes it difficult to assess her work definitively. Nevertheless, a number 
of canvases do show her to be a painter of sensitivity. She uses a warm, rather 
diffuse palette. In The Clothes Line and Fruit Trees in Spring the effect is rich, 
gay and indefinably French. She is less successful where she strains after formal 
significance, as in Curraghs and Fishermen, or attempts the complexities of violent 
action as in The Tinker and the Pony. Once she learns to select her subject 
matter in keeping with her qualities she should make an interesting painter. 


The wood engravings of Elizabeth Rivers are well known and those six 
reproductions from her work on the Aran Islands give an excellent idea of her 
qualities both as craftsman and artist. They cover most of the important activities 
of the life of the islanders, both at work and play, depicted formally yet with 
sensitivity and insight. It is good to know that tourists can take back with them 
something more worthy of the country than marble shamrocks and pseudo bog- 
oak atrocities. This is definitely an example to be followed; though I am amazed 
that it can be done so well at the price. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Tue TEXT OF GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Sir Harold Williams. Cambridge. 21s. 

In 1926, the bi-centenary year of the publication of Gulliver’s Travels, Sir 
Harold Williams edited a reprint of it for the First Edition Club. He based the 
text on the Faulkner (Dublin) edition of 1735, and in his introduction gave reasons 
for thinking that this edition was not alone supervised by Swift but was carefully 
revised by him, and is, in fact, Swift’s definitive text of the book. 


This conclusion has been generally, but not universally, accepted by Swift 
Editors and authorities since. The chief protagonist of the contrary view was 
Professor A. E. Case, who held that the Motte (London) second edition of 1727, 
based upon the first edition of 1726 with the correction of printer’s errors, was 
the more correct text. In the present volume Sir Harold Williams restates the 
case for the Faulkner text, in the light of whatever further evidence has come to 
light. 

It is common ground that the first edition (Motte, London, 1726) was 
extremely unsatisfactory to Swift. He had had no direct dealings with the 
publisher, and it is not clear whether any of his friends saw any of the proofs. 
But there were a large number of printer’s errors, as well as changes, omissions, 
and interpolations in the text, to an extent not known but sufficient to irritate 
Swift who referred to the text, in a letter to Charles Ford of 2oth November, 
1733, as ‘‘Had there been only omissions, I should not care one farthing; but 
change of style, new things foysted in, that are false facts, and I know not what, 
is very provoking. ... All I can do is to strike out the trash in the edition to 
be printed here... = 


This letter was written after Faulkner had approached Swift for his consent 
to the publication of what became the collected works of 1735, of which Gulliver 
was Volume III, and to which Swift agreed, nominally because he could not 
prevent it anyway, but actually almost certainly glad to have the chance of re- 
vising. And it is here that Professor Case differs with Sir Harold Williams. While 
he admits that Swift had something to do with the 1735 text, he holds that in the 
main it was the work of Faulkner and “‘ a composite and relatively untrustworthy 
piece of editing.’’ There, the evidence and the probability are against him and 
in favour of Sir Harold Williams. 


Not alone is it known from other references that Swift was extremely anxious 
to get a correct text of Gulliver established, but the last sentence of his letter to 
Ford of 20th November, 1733, quoted above, shows that he had made up his 
mind, thus early, to get that text established in the Faulkner voluine. Moreover, 
further on in the same letter he refers to Motte’s second ediion of 1727 thus, ‘‘So 
that I fear the second edition will not mend the matter, further than as to litteral 
faults,’’ which is plainly a rejection by Swift of the 1727 edition which Professor 
Case regards as the definitive text, and tantamount to an announcement of his 
intention of remedying that text in the edition projected by Faulkner, as he was 
then endeavouring to trace an interleaved copy of the first edition into which 
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Ford was alleged to have carried the alterations needed to bring it into line with 
the original manuscript. 

In this connection there is contemporary evidence which cannot be ignored. 
Lord Orrery, Swift’s friend and biographer, writing in 1752, states ‘‘Faulkner’s 
edition, at least the four first volumes of it (for there are now eight) were pub- 
lished, by the permission and connivance, if not by the particular appointment of 
the Dean himself. . . . I must always look upon that copy as most authentic; well 
knowing that Mr. Faulkner had the advantage of printing his edition, by the 
consent and approbation of the author himself. The first four volumes were 
published by subscription, and every sheet of them was brought to the Dean for 
his revisal and correction.”’ 

Thus Faulkner’s statement in 1744 that Swift had not alone consented to the 
publication of the 1735 collected works but had revised every proof sheet before 
it was sent to the press, which might have been regarded as that of an interested 
party, was confirmed by Orrery. 

On the main question then, Professor Case is wrong and Sir Harold Williams 
is right. The 1735 Faulkner text of Gulliver represents Swift’s definitive text. 
But there are things unexplained and hardly likely now to be explained. The 
manuscript from which Motte printed the first edition is believed to have been a 
transcript, not the original MS. Where is it? And where is the original MS? 
One or the other is believed to have been in the possession of Ford when he made 
out his list of errors in the first edition. That list is extant, but when Swift saw 
it, when he had consented to Faulkner’s proposals in 1733 and was obviously 
anxious to get down to the establishment of the definitive text, he was most dis- 
appointed. He clearly had thought that there was something else, some other 
list or document, fuller and of greater value. There may have been. The 
correspondence with Ford is not clear. There may have been something else, 
which is now lost or unrecognised, and Professor Case’s contention that there 
was is legitimate and arguable. Sir Harold’s strictures on him on this point are 
unreasonable. PS. 0’H. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PERSONAE. By Ezra Pound. Faber & Faber. 2is. 

With the publication of Personae, following upon the Pisan Cantos and 
Seventy Cantos, Messrs. Faber & Faber have made the whole of Pound’s poetical 
work available in England. Personae here of course covers the collected poems 
published under that title in 1926 and not the earlier Personae of 1909. Itisa 
common accusation that Pound was more interested in how he said it than in 
what he said, and indeed the major interest of Personae lies much less in the 
content than in the manner of the work. Throughout the poems prior to Sextus 
Propertius and Manberley Pound can be seen twisting and turning from source 
to source with no constant centre or developing line of thought. What does re- 
main constant is the clear effort to attain to an individual and contemporary mode 
of utterance not merely in original poems but in the transcription or translation 
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of works of other periods and other languages. It is only necessary to compare 
Pound’s laborious self-training and the resultant “‘free verse’ with the loose and 
incoherent work of imitators in the same field to realise how strict a discipline he 
imposed upon himself in obedience to that integrity which insists that the thythms 
of expression and of mood shall coincide. Detachment was one of Pound’s aims 
in his revolt from a poetry calculated to arouse “‘swarms of inarticulate feelings’’, 
—detachment and precision of imagery as against emotional involvement and 
symbolism. For a more or less commonly recognisable canon of symbols he 
substituted ‘logopoeia’, or the ‘dance of the intellect among words’, using words 
not for their direct meaning alone, nor yet for their value as symbols, but taking 
account of their expected context, their ‘known acceptances’ with particular 
attention to the ironical implications thus suggested. In the result Pound did 
achieve a command of rhythm perhaps unequalled by any other modern poet, a 
rhythm of extraordinary flexibility capable of sustaining without shock or in- 
congruity the swift transitions from lyricism to ironic wit, from sublimity of tone 
to colloquial brusqueness or geniality—transitions made possible by his refusal 
to be implicated, his detachment as observing consciousness from narrator or 
protagonist. Personae contains many individual poems which exist as things 
of beauty in themselves, as for example The Return, but it is chiefly a book for 
the enjoyment (and education) of poets, being, as Eliot has said, a collection to 
be read as a process of exploration leading up to the Cantos ‘which are wholly 
himself.’ Others might, perhaps, exclude Sextus Propertius and Manberley from 
the exploratory group and class them as final and individual discoveries (whatever 
the sources and however used), unforgettable poems unlike any that preceded 
them in the history of English verse. 
WaPo. 


C. W. Previté-Orton: THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL History. In Two 
Volumes. Volume 1: The Later Roman Empire to the Twelfth Century. 
Volume 2: The Twelfth Century to the Renaissance. Cambridge University 
Press. 55s. the set. 


The intention of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press in inviting 
the late Professor Previté-Orton to prepare a concise version of the Cambridge 
Medievai History, of which he was one of the editors, was to provide for the 
general reader with limited purse and library ‘‘a continuous history . . . planned 


on a scale large enough for it to retain the essential value of the major History 
as a work of reference.”’ 


To reduce the eight solid volumes of a notable work, the labours of its many 
scholars and editors, to two conveniently-sized volumes that present so much 
knowledge of the Middle Ages and take into account subsequent research was an 
immense undertaking. Only a scholar of Professor Previté-Orton’s eminence could 
have achieved the task. Shorn of its bibliographies and commentaries on the 
evidence, and deprived of much colour and the interest of diverse treatments, 
the result is inevitably a drier and less rounded work; but the great pattern 
remains, and the solid, authoritative information. And to counter the criticism 
that some of the stimulus of the original History is lacking, there is a wealth of 
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rare illustrations selected by Dr. S. H. Steinberg to stir the imagination to aware- 
ness of a complex and vigorous period. 
This posthumous work has been seen through the press by Mr. Philip 


Grierson; and the reader for whom it is designed will be grateful for so finely 
balanced and valuable an epitome. 


A HIstorRy OF THE CRUSADES. Volume Two. The Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
the Frankish East, 1100-1187. By Steven Runciman. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. $7.50. 

The second volume of Mr. Steven Runciman’s A History of the Crusades, 
awaited with interest by readers of his deservedly admired first volume, opens 
with King Baldwin I’s difficulties in trying to maintain his young Christian king- 
dom, once “‘ the great warriors of the First Crusade had all gone northward or 
returned to their homes,’’ taking their armies with them. 

Mr. Runciman’s study of the Frankish states of Outremer from Baldwin’s 
accession to the reconquest of Jerusalem by Saladin, his vivid description of the 
life and organization of the Frankish East, and analysis of the politics of the 
Moslem world in the early twelfth century, are brilliant. 

““The main theme in this volume is warfare; and in dwelling on the 
many campaigns and raids I have followed the example of the old chroniclers, 
who knew their business; for war was the background to life in Outremer, 
and the hazards of the battlefield often decided its destiny.’’ 

The establishment of the Crusader states, the inevitable recovery of Islam, the 

significance of all the turmoil and bitterness that marked the period, are related 

to “‘the wider background of western European politics, of the religious wars of 
the Spanish and Sicilian rulers and of the preoccupation of Byzantium and of 
the eastern Caliphate.’’ 

Against this proud, reckless and cruel background of the crusades appears 
a procession of colourful figures and incidents: Palestine with its epidemics, 
lepers and filthy villages; the pillaging rabble from the Lombard slums that, with 
clerics, women and children, largely composed one crusade of 1100; the cautious, 
arrogant Tancred; the extraordinary battle in which the great Christian knight, 
Raymond, his army outnumbered by twenty to one, defeated the Moslem host; 
the marriage of King Baldwin I to Adelaide of Salona, who on her journey to 
Acre ‘‘lay on a carpet of golden thread in her galley, whose prow was plated 
with silver and with gold ’’; Baldwin II with knees calloused from prayer; the 
dying Patriarch Stephen and his bitter comment to Baldwin, who came to ask 
how he was: “‘ Sire, Iam faring as you desire.’’ Or, again, the scheming Princess 
Alice and Anna Comnena, the autocratic Queen Melisende; Saint Bernard flinging 
off his outer garments to be cut into Crosses, and later ‘‘ puzzled by the ways 
of Providence that had permitted his great Crusade to come to so lamentable an 
end ’’; the reception of Hugh, Lord of Caesarea, and a Templar called Geoffrey 
by the Caliph in Cairo: 

‘‘ They were led past colonnades and fountains and gardens where the 
Court menageries and aviaries were kept, through hall after hall, heavy 
with hangings of silk and golden thread, studded with jewels, till at last a 
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great golden curtain was raised, to show the boy-Caliph seated veiled on his 

golden throne. The oaths to keep the treaty were sworn; and Hugh then, as 

his King’s deputy, wished to seal the pact in the western fashion by shaking 

the Caliph’s bare hand. The Egyptian courtiers were horrified; but at last 

their sovereign, smiling contemptuously, was persuaded to remove his glove. 

These, or the portrait of Saladin, who ‘‘ had avenged the humiliation of the 
First Crusade, and . . . shown how a man of honour celebrates his victory,’’ 
chosen at random from their place in crusade or palace, alliance, intrigue or 
massacre, suggest something of the richness of a remarkable book. 


SHAKESPEARE: KinG Lear. Edited by Kenneth Muir based on the Edition of 
W. J. Craig. The Arden Edition of the Works of William Shakespeare. 
Methuen. 18s. 

King Lear, in the Arden Shakespeare, has been edited by Professor Kenneth 
Muir, who has revised W. J. Craig’s text and notes of Ig01 and provided an 
entirely new Introduction and Appendices. The vast labours of scholars and 
critics, from the Augustans to the most recent writers, have been sifted to give 
the reader the benefit of the finest textual scholarship, the most illuminating— 
and some of the most stubborn—commentaries. 

In contrasting The True Chronicle History of King Leir and King Lear, and 
examining Shakespeare’s echoes, the shape and texture of the play, Professor 
Muir considers at length the arguments of those who have favoured King Leir, 
or at least criticised adversely certain of Shakespeare’s innovations. Thus he 
quotes Tolstoy’s vehement and curious insistence that ‘‘ the whole of this old 
drama is incomparably and in every respect superior to Shakespeare’s adapt- 
ation,’’ and Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s comment that the author of the old play 

‘““ At least provided his main characters with normal and appreciable 
motives, whereas Shakespeare has left us with something which simply cannot 
be tolerated on the stage, for to find an explanation of Lear’s decisions and 
demeanour in this first scene we need to know the subsequent development 
of the plot; by themselves they are perfectly unintelligible.” 

Professor Muir’s answer to this attack is 

‘Yet it is perfectly possible to perform the first scene of King Lear 

im such a way as to make the motives of the three sisters intelligible; and the 

irrationality of Lear is ultimately more credible, and certainly more tragic, 

than the futile cunning of his prototype. The scene is a kind of prologue; 
and by making it as short as possible Shakespeare was able to concentrate on 
the tragic results of the King’s foolishness.’’ 

It may well be that Shakespeare, knowing his audience, could rely on their appre- 

ciation of the immediate splintering of a brittle, precariously credible situation, 

the plunge into the cold waters that closed over the heads of Lear and Cordelia. 

That other confident appeal : 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 

Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth 


was addressed to Elizabethans, not sluggishly literal, but swift to follow the 
intricate, significant pattern that boldly converts time and place, and matches 
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the probable with the impossible. The vanishing of a wilful, childish charade to 


uae way for harshest agony beating against the limits of nature is surely superb 
art. 


The admirable Introduction also discusses Shakespeare’s use of ‘‘ more than 
the bare bones of the underplot from Arcadia,’’ considers the sources of the play 
and its imagery, and justly comments: 


‘“ This account of the sources of the play may serve to throw some light 
on Shakespeare’s method of creating a unity from heterogeneous materials. 
When he amplified and complicated his original fable, his donnée, he pressed 
into his service incidents, ideas, phrases, and even words from books and 
plays; and the remarkable richness of texture apparent in King Lear may 
be explained, at least, in part, by Shakespeare’s use of such a method.’’ 


We are reminded that the list of critics who have declared King Lear unactable 
or ‘a poor stage play’ is lengthy. It certainly reveals how ignorant of the 
producer’s and actor’s art the scholar can be; and, in fact, the play has been 
produced with striking success on the stage in recent years, as any reader of 
Harley Granville-Barker’s Preface would expect. 


This volume of the revised and handsomely produced Arden Shakespeare 
offers the reader equal delight and profit. 


PascaL’s UNFINISHED ApoLocy. A Study of his Plan. By Sister Marie Louise 
Hubert, O.P. Yale Romantic Studies. Second Series. Yale University 
Press. $3.00. 

Pascal’s Pensées have never ceased, since their first appearance eight years 
after his death in 1662, to engage the attention of scholars. The fragments, 
announced as a projected apology for Christianity, have, since the first efforts to 
conform them to an inflexible Jansenist design, been regarded by successive 
editors and commentators almost as parts of a jig-saw puzzle. Given the dexterity, 
it has always seemed possible so to arrange them that the ideas of Pascal the 
Jansenist and hater of reason, the orthodox believer, the sceptic, the paradoxer, 
would once and for all fall into place. In fact, anything more than a tentative 
arrangement of the notes for a work that Pascal himself claimed would take ten 
years of good health to write, is still not possible. 


Sister Marie Louise Hubert’s thorough examination of the various editions of 
this ‘ preliminary draft of his Apology,’ patient analysis of outstanding editorial 
and interpretative problems, and tracing of both the internal and external 
evidence of his plan, and the development of his religious thought, make an 
admirable study. Pascal’s undertaking, “‘ to overcome the religious indifference 
of the libertines,’’ is set in its proper context: the basis of libertinism—Montaigne’s 
Epicureanism and Du Vair’s Stoicism—and its influence on seventeenth-century 
France, and the inadequacy of general apologetic literature to combat it. 

‘* Although Pascal cannot be considered an innovator in Christian 
apologetics, since he is heavily indebted to his contemporaries for the plan 
of his Apology, his contribution remains no less significant. He co-ordinated 
the efforts of all his fellow-apologists, injected new life and vigour into their 
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arguments which his rich spiritual experience and extraordinary literary 

gifts permitted him to transform and present in a more personal, condensed, 

attractive style.’’ 

It is persuasively argued here that the Apology would probably have been 
cast in dialogue form; that to some extent Pascal abandoned the Jansenist 
position; that his technique, an eloquent use both of the art de convaincre and 
the art d’agréer, and spiritual experience, signally fitted him for his great task. 


‘From Pascal’s own testimony in the Pensées regarding the plan of 
the Apology, we may conclude (1) that the wager argument plays an 
important part in his apologetic and belongs to the Apology proper; (2) that 
the psychological approach is not limited to the first section of the Apology 
but permeates the so-called ‘dogmatic’ part also; (3) that reason and faith 
do not oppose each other but work in close harmony; (4) that the art of 
persuasion is never divorced from objective certitude, and the Apology thus 
presents a unified whole.’’ 

Students of Pascal will be grateful for so scholarly, lucid and perceptive a 
thesis. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN FICTION. By Peter Penzoldt, Ph.D. Peter Nevill. 21s. 


This book will be highly entertaining to the general reader and of peculiar 
interest to the professional author. It is a thesis dealing with the modern ghost- 
story, by Irish, English and American writers: and this racial order of literary 
merit is just, for it is Irish talents that (since Poe) have most subtly set our flesh 
creeping. In this context Le Fanu is scarcely happily described as “‘ the Irish 
Wilkie Collins,’’ since, despite the reticence of English reference books, the author 
of The Moonstone was himself Irish. 

Dr. Penzoldt writes in a forthright manner, pleasing to those who, in Goethe’s 
phrase: “‘ Of things problematical have enough in themselves.’’ If our author 
disbelieves a theory of psycho-analysis he says so bluntly. The clinical-eye-view 
of writers as poor, shivering neurotics vainly trying to sublimate morbid impulses 
is rejected, together with the ‘schizophrenic’ offering, which is regarded as— 
in many cases—an over-simplification. 

Dr. Penzoldt has a considerable insight into the mind of the creative fiction- 
writer, and makes subtle comments upon technical processes. In many ways the 
ghost-story must fascinate a writer, and present itself to him as a challenge. The 
naive spirit of wonder is basic in all art: to produce ‘a willing suspension of 
disbelief’ is a triumph for the story-teller: to convey atmosphere; to appreciate 
that beauty and horror walk often hand in hand; to know that a lofty style is 
appropriate for the supernatural—such things are essential. Among other shrewd 
comments Dr. Penzoldt points out that the avoidance of fine writing denotes 
artistic insincerity. 

The book, in fact, is full of suggestive and penetrating observations, and it 
is refreshing in these days to find a man of scientific attainments evaluating instead 
of merely measuring. Notes on how authors ‘get ideas’ are very interesting. 
The differentiation between paganism and materialism; the criticism of The Turn 
of the Screw, with the note that, “‘ nobody can react objectively to his own 
hallucinations ’’—these things make for high criticism. 
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On one point only authors may disagree with Dr. Penzoldt, and that is 
when he seems to exaggerate the importance of book titles. ‘‘ If we know nothing 
of a book, the title determines whether we shall buy it.’’ This observation is more 
commercial than literary. We buy David Copperfield for Dickens’ sake, otherwise 
the title has no appeal. Bad authors frequently come by striking titles, in one 
way or another, and vice versa. In any case, if we know nothing of a book, 
we seldom buy or even borrow! 

But that is a very minor point indeed. This thesis combines subtle literary 
discernment with a wide sweep of social implications, plus immense zest for the 
subject. And to ask more would be ungraciously finical. 


M. C. 


AN ANGLER’s EntoMoLocy. By J. R. Harris. Collins. 25s. 


The angler, like the ephemopteron he tries to imitate, passes through several 
stages. These may not be as numerous as the twenty-seven nymphal instars 
recorded of a species of Baetis in America and probably no angler has ever felt 
that he has reached development as a Compleat Spinner with nothing left to do 
but, perhaps, to pass on his experiences and, certainly, to die. 

Three stages in the development of Anglers were recorded by E. R. Hewitt: 
(1) When they want to catch the greatest number of fish; (2) When they want 
to catch the largest fish; (3) When they want to catch the most difficult fish 
and are less concerned with numbers and size. As J. R. Harris himself puts it, 
““ As one’s fishing experiences increase one’s outlook changes and... . the matter 
of importance is not so much how many fish are caught but rather how they are 
caught. . . . Wet fly fishing has often been deprecated, as it is said to be a 
method of ‘chuck and chance it,’ but what method could more aptly be 
described as ‘chuck and chance it’ than fishing with some general dry fly 
pattern in the hope that a fish seen feeding will accept it?’’ To which many a dry 
fly man might retort that there is a big difference between placing and presenting 
even a general pattern of dry-fly to a feeding fish and putting a cast of wet 
flies on to the water. But, of course, the satisfaction of getting one’s fish is 
increased beyond measure if one has first discovered what natural fly is being 
taken and has then presented one’s own choice of imitative tyings. Obviously, 
too, the angler who can recognise and sometimes even anticipate what fly is 
likely to be accepted stands a far better chance of catching fish than one who 
merely tries one “‘ general pattern ’’ after another in the hope that the next will 
be a lucky choice. The main object of Mr. Harris’s book is to make it easier by 
means of descriptions and coloured photographs for anglers to identify the natural 
flies and furthermore by accounts of the seasons, habits and characteristic move- 
ments, to assist in deciding what fly is being taken when conditions make it 
impossible to see this directly. Quite rightly the author has devoted a big share 
of his space to the Ephemoptera, and this part of his book supplies a long felt 
want with its up-to-date classification and its lucid detailed exposition of the life- 
cycle of various species. ; , 

Part two deals with Caddis-flies, Stone-flies and Diptera with admirable 
clarity, while Part three, under the title ‘‘ Flies and Fish ’’ applies the entom- 
ological information of the early parts more fully and directly to the art of 
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angling. Among the appendices is a most useful and ingenious “‘ key ’’ to Duns 
and Spinners as an aid to recognition, detailed descriptions of Ephemoptera, lists 
of fly dressings and distribution maps. Mr. Harris is generous in his recognition 
of the work of earlier writers, but his book is indeed something new. A Fellow 
of the Entomological Society and a Demonstrator in Limnology at T.C.D. on 
the one hand, and a fine fisherman on the other, he has achieved his aim of 
supplying a link between works of purely scientic entomology and the amateur 
entomological studies of angling authors. This is an outstanding addition to the 
New Naturalist series, abundantly illustrated with excellent photographs of living 
specimens (in colour) and of lakes and rivers, written with clarity and unassuming 
authority. It will be of incalculable value to keen fishermen and may well 
encourage many of them to take an interest in entomology quite beyond its 
function as an aid to catching fish! “ie hart 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BLAKE. By Max Plowman. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 

Though only now published in England, Max Plowman’s book in its 1927 
American edition is familiar to most students of Blake. As an introduction, it 
has scarcely been bettered for Plowman, ‘having, as his preface recounts, 
approached the Prophetic Books with the aid of Edwin J. Ellis’s somewhat 
formidable exposition, was eager to save others his own discouragement. His 
study of Blake became more than an absorbing literary labour; for him the poet 
was a major experience in life, the supreme illuminator. 

‘““ The reader must be in tune: in tune to some extent with Blake, but 
still more in tune with himself. He must be imaginatively awake, intellect- 
ually keen and frankly wholehearted. . . . We must continue to be 
harmonious, patient, susceptible, responsive; for Blake’s poetry is a spiritual 
harmony, to be enjoyed and understood according to the measure in which 
the reader is himself harmonious.”’ 


That was Max Plowman’s own attitude; and not only does he communicate his 
discoveries with humility and simplicity, he also urges the reader to make for 
himself the adventure that he called ‘unique in any lifetime.’ 


1,000 YEARS OF IRISH PRosE. Part 1: The Literary Revival. Edited with an 
Introduction by Vivian Mercier and David H. Greene. The Devin-Adair 
Company. $6.00. 

“‘When the publisher asked us to edit a two-volume collection modestly entitled 
1,000 Years of Intsh Prose, we had no hesitation in ignoring the mathematics 
of the thing and deciding to devote the first volume to the period of the Literary 
Revival, as our subtitle indicates.’’ The editors’ intentions thus swiftly settled, 
they have taken Yeats as their central figure and round—or rather, under— 
him grouped those writers whose work they consider ‘‘ the most readable and 
the most significant . . . in Irish prose writing from the point where the Literary 
Revival may be said to have begun to the present day.”’ 

As the book is primarily designed for the American reader, the habitat 
and development of ‘our hypothetical author’ are neatly classified in three 
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literary generations: in the period 1880-1905 he belongs to an An lo-Irish 
Protestant (with important exceptions) and intiacoannee family, ise politics 
nostalgic subject-matter and pursuits easily catalogued; between 1905 and 1925 
the family is Catholic and lower middle class, the politics active and subject- 
matter contemporary, the earning of a livelihood a problem; between 1925 and 
1950 the background is Catholic, often poor and rural, and ‘‘ he probably 
posssesses a fluency in spoken Irish that even the fanatical Gaels of earlier 
generations might envy.’’Gone is the dilettante; writing has become a profession. 
As the lively introduction promises, the selections are generous in length and 
characteristic. There are extracts, for example, from Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain 
of Muirthemne, James Stephens’ The Crock of Gold, Synge’s The Aran Islands, 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell: Ave, Joyce’s Ulysses and Austin Clarke’s The 
Singing-Men at Cashel; among the other writers included are Padraic Colum, 
Sean O’Casey, Elizabeth Bowen, Liam O’Flaherty, Oliver St. John Gogarty and 
Frank O’Conor. The volume opens with Yeats’ Cathleen Ni Houlihan and closes 
with his The Resurrection. There is no chronological order, but an arrangement, 
with headings taken from Yeats’ poetry, to stress the ideals of the movement. 


_ Everyone quarrels with anthologies, and it would be idle to refer to notable 
omissions; what matters is that here is an impressive and varied collection of 
Irish prose. 


LLEWELYN Powys. A Selection of his Writings made by Kenneth Hopkins. 
Macdonald. 16s. 

In the Introduction to his finely chosen extracts from the works of Llewelyn 
Powys, Mr. Hopkins describes his first visit to the author, then fifty years of 
age. 
: ‘* His voice was not strong, but I thought its slow, rich tones the most 
remarkable I had ever heard. Every word he spoke he seemed to enjoy the 
sound of and use of, as though there were pleasure in the simple exercise 
of speech and language. 

‘‘In later years, as I came to know him better, I learned that he 
delighted in things many people think commonplace, or do not think of at 
all—a spider in its web against the sunlight, the sound of a creature moving 
in the hedgerow, the feel of cuckoo-spit on the fingers—like Hardy, ‘he was 
a man who used to notice such things.’ Surely no great writer has ever 
been more passionately aware of the delight of drawing breath... . ‘By 
day and by night no sight that we see, no sound that we hear, but has its 
own poetical burden.’ This precept from Impassioned Clay he kept always 
before him, and how faithfully he applied it may be seen in almost any 
page, chosen at random in any of his books.”’ 

For convenience, the book is divided into sections — autobiography, 
philosophical, literary, and so on—and twenty letters, previously unpublished, 
are included; but it is less an anthology than the integrated expression of the 
man, the compassionate and joyous pagan. That intense, almost searing, passion 
for life, earthy, radiant, marvellous, made all that he wrote memorable and 
stimulating. Readers will be grateful to Mr. Hopkins for a volume that does 


justice to a very distinguished writer. 
D2 
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Put Money 1n Tuy Purse. A Diary of the Film of ‘ Othello.” By Micheal Mac 
Liammoir. Methuen. I5s. 

Mr. Mac Liammédir’s diary of the filming of Othello, in which he played 
Iago, records a quite perfect comedy: elaborate and ever-changing sets, a swirl 
of colour and movement, neat dialogue, faint glooms and opulent pleasures: the 
unpredictible Mr. Orson Welles in flashing transition from the Moor lacking 
iniquity to the producer hurling thunderbolts at cameramen, secretaries, and even 
seagulls that forgot their cues; a succession of Desdemonas, and an Iago with 
rapier dipped alternately in honey, gall and resignation. 

‘‘ Location now moved from Grand Canal to Doge’s Palace; its 
magnificence blotched by our yards of cable, standard lamps, boxes, and 
baskets overflowing with senators’ robes, wigs, hats, shoes, tights, doublets, 
and jewelled chains: the extras fight like wild cats as to who shall wear the 
grandest. Wardrobe mistresses in despair; all of them chatter and scream 
like magpies; Orson is right: Italy is an aviary. But what a gorgeous aviary, 
and what gorgeous birds, flapping and trilling and shaking their wings in 
their setting of marble and gold and mosaic under the dazzling violet- 
coloured sky.”’ 

But the location might also be Mogador, Rome or Viterbo. 

Mr. Mac Liammoir’s gay pounce on friends or other victims—he pinks them 
all unerringly—and his nice malice and extravagances were chastened by the 
struggle to learn a new technique (“ never again will I have anything but the 
deepest respect for any actor who can move or speak at all, however ignobly, 
before a camera ’’), by the arduous if erratic bouts of work that charted over a 
period of several months the state of the Othello finances. He was hauled up dizzy 
heights and, with a dog-collar round his neck, was dragged by means of a 
clanking chain through mocking crowds till his neck was purple; he suffered 
from ‘ Kleig eye.’ 

Occasionally the entries, those on Dublin, for example, have the ecstatic 
tones of the social columnist; but it would be unfair to carp after being treated 
to so joyful a portrait of Mr. Welles, to a really brilliant account of the making 
of a film, and indeed, to a book that is all fireworks and largesse. 


WHITMAN AND ROLLESTON. A CORRESPONDENCE. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Horst Frenz. Browne and Nolan. tos. 6d. 

This is the European edition of an American book, and is introduced by a 
short preface by Dr. Roger McHugh. Of the 32 letters which compose the 
corespondence, 7 are from Whitman. They are all short—mostly only a few 
lines—trivial, and entirely unimportant, and their publication can only be justified 
on the assumption that Whitman is a very great poet or a very great man, or 
both. In the opinion of the writer he is neither. His reputation has depended 
mainly on his “‘message’’, and nowadays the love of comrades, the common 
man, and down with figleaves, are no longer the sort of New Revelation they 
seem to have been to Dowden, Rolleston, O’Grady, T. W. Lyster, and their 
contemporaries. The Rolleston letters are of greater interest, illuminating the 
insecure nature of Rolleston’s political views and having a certain amount of 
Irish literary gossip. In 1880 he thought the British monarchy was near its end, 
and he gravitated between looking on Ireland with a cold eye and accepting it 
with its faults. 
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The American editior, in his introduction, states that Rolleston ‘‘ launched 
The Dublin University Review’’. He did not. W. M. Crook suggested it, and 
it was launched by a group consisting of Crook, W. F. Bailey, C. Litton Falkiner, 
C. H. Oldham, J. W. Joynt, H. C. Lyster and—Sellors. Its first editor was 
W. F. Bailey, who retired when the size was changed from quarto to octavo, 
and was succeeded by Rolleston, who edited it to the end of 1886, when it stopped 
publication. But it was revived after a month, in February, 1887, and lasted 
till June, 1887, when it finally ceased. This last series was apparently under 
different management and editorship. 

Pes; OF: 


A. E. W. Mason: THE ADVENTURE OF A STORY-TELLER. By Roger Lancelyn 
Green. Max Parrish. ats. 


A. E. W. Mason was described as ‘‘one whom the gods love’’ and though 
the author lived from 1865 to 1948 few will quarrel with this apt description. 


To paraphrase old Fuller, ‘‘a man may have a great gust of life in 84 years’, 
and Mason had one. Passing rich on {£50 a year he had when young a flat in 
Queen Anne’s Mansions and dined (with wine) for two shillings. This born 
story-teller was also an actor, a yachtsman, an explorer, a mountain-climber, a 
secret-service agent from love of adventure, a clubman-raconteur out of love for 
his fellow-men. 


Success came when young, and so was ‘“‘a peach rather than a medlar’’. As 
a writer he had that non-adult touch that keeps the critical faculty in its proper 
place and makes for the ‘best-seller’. But, though always a boy in heart, Mason 
possessed a subtle sense of evil, which differentiates his work and gives a touch 
of realism that (despite the poor sense of humour) makes the Hannaud-Ricardo 
stories—for example—some of the best of their kind in the world. 

Irish readers will be interested in a picture of the youthful Mason and W. B. 
Yeats tramping the London streets and eagerly discussing authorship. As an 
actor A. E. W. performed, in 1894, in The Land of Heart’s Desire and in Arms 
and The Man. 

Mr. Green’s book is obviously a labour of love, and he gives us an exciting 
and even moving picture of a brave, virile spirit engaged in a long life and a gay 


one. 
M. C. 


Cro Megara LA SEaca. By Micheal Mac Liammdir. Sairséal agus Dill, Dublin. 

This very charming and important piece of autobiography is a companion 
volume to Mac Liammédir’s wholly delightful ‘‘ Put Money in Thy Purse,”’ that 
riotous account of the making of the film ‘‘ Othello.’’ It is nearer to his earlier 
“ All for Hecuba,’’ but, unlike that book, only treats of the growth and problems 
of the Gate Theatre, Dublin, incidentally. We range from his childhood experiences 
as a boy actor in England down to the founding of The Gate, following imme- 
diately on his founding in 1928 of the Gaelic Theatre in Galway. We wander 
to Seville and hear a vivid description of some Spanish dancers. We return to 
Dublin, meet Miss Butler-Burke, a rather fantastic, wealthy and elderly American 
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lady who has met Miche4l in a previous incarnation, as she believes, and accom- 
pany the two Gate Theatre directors, himself and Hilton Edwards on a marvellous 
trip under her aegis into the Indian country of New Mexico. This “‘ red journey, 
this sudden sweep into the boundless prairies out of Dublin dressingrooms, told 
in Mac Liamméir’s effortless, flowing, pellucid Irish, gives a really charming 
variety and a magnificent gust of fresh air to what might have been otherwise 
a somewhat cloying book. After a slight but amusing description of a motor-run 
in France in wet weather, we are again back on the boards in a long chapter 
entitled ‘‘ From Killarney to Berlin.’’ This chapter begins with judging drama 
competitions, Irish and Anglo-Irish, in Killarney, and passes on to describe in 
detail a rollicking tour in Germany with Orson Welles, with a weird programme 
consisting of a potted version of the ‘‘ Importance of Being Earnest ’’ (three 
performers), a jazz version of ‘‘ Faust,’’ by Orson, which takes in badly many 
bespectacled professors expecting to see Goethe in English, the second last scene 
of Henry the Sixth, and of conjuring tricks by Orson Welles thrown in as a bonne 
bouche! It is full of interest, full of striking and very personal impressions of the 
Irish, the English, the French, the Germans and the Americans. 


The latter part of this book, which is something of a pot-pourri, consists of 
articles contributed at various times to Gaelic periodicals. A very thoughtful 
article on the future (if there be any!) of Gaelic drama in Ireland rejects the 
romantic and realist drama in favour of the expressionistic with a national bias; 
that is to say, one in which an old Irish characteristic, imaginative, credulity, 
as shown in our folk tales, will be fully exploited. Other chapters treat of three 
great Russian writers, the genius of Nijinsky, certain psychic experiences, and, 
finally, in a longer chapter, Mr. Mac Liammdir explains his obstinate refusal to 
forget the national language—part of the “‘ secret,’’ the personality of Ireland can 
only be expressed in its ancient tongue, as Spain can only be expressed in 
Spanish. 

A vivid book, a joy to all who can read it. 

Liam O BRIAIN. 


The firm of Sarsfield and Dill, publishers of Mac Liammdir’s book, is an 
interesting enterprise. Founded in 1946 by one of the most practical enthusiasts 
in the Irish language revival, Mr. Sean O’ Hegarty, it set out to fill a gap which 
all the commercial publishers of the day were carefully avoiding: to provide, not 
school books, but adult reading for an adult Gaelic public, and not merely to 
provide it, but to sell it. The Government publication agency, ‘‘ An Gim,’’ had 
been in operation for many years but its sales organisation had been, to say the 
least of it, perfunctory. Sarsfield and Dill have put new life into Irish literary 
production. They have issued a series of attractively turned-out volumes of 
considerable variety, ail of which are at least interesting and in one of which, an 
anthology of present-day verse, there is revealed a very surprising and vigorous 
young poetic movement in Irish-Gaelic to-day with at least one poet of real 
distinction, Sean O Riordain. The firm has quite a lengthy list of books for 1953, 
helped thereto by a new Government scheme which offers a subsidy to publishers 
who have sold five hundred copies of a book, part of the subsidy to go, however, 
to the author as an extra royalty. 
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: The Gaelic Book Club, with its close on two thousand members, is an almost 
direct result of the foundation of Sarsfield and Dill. 


Mac Liammoir’s book is the first on which the above-mentioned subsidy is 
to be paid. It is also the first volume of this young publishing house to be printed 


at home by the publishers themselves on a new machine, the Van-Typer, brought 
from America. 


From Canada comes a courageous little typed publication with an attractive 
cover, “‘ Irisleabhar Ceilteach,’’ or Celtic Journal], published at two dollars 
annually by a former well-known Dublin Gaelic Leaguer, Padraig O Broin, 52 
Derwyn Road, Toronto. After good wishes in Irish from Mr. De Valera and in 
Scotch Gaelic from Angus L. MacDonald, premier of ‘‘ Alba Nua ’’ (Nova Scotia), 
there follow appeals for support in these languages and also in English and 
Welsh, a series of short folk poems and tales in Irish and in Scottish, and an 


important list of Scotch Gaelic publications in Canada. We wish this venture 
every success. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND GOVERNMENT POLicy IN IRELAND, 1801-1846. By R. B. 
McDowell. Faber. 35s. 


This is, in effect, the third of a series by Dr. McDowell, and is compiled with 
the same indefatigable and comprehensive industry as the other two. But the 
scope and form of the volumes have changed as they progressed. The first 
volume, Irish Historical Documents, 1172-1922, consisted entirely of significant 
documents, either in extenso or in adequate quotation, and was compiled in 
conjunction with Professor Edmund Curtis. The second volume, Irish Public 
Opinion, 1750-1800, by Dr. McDowell, consisted mainly of the writer’s comment, 
illustrated with extracts from documents, with the sources indicated in footnotes, 
and with a comprehensive and formidable bibliography. The third volume, the 
present publication, brings in Government Policy, consists also in the main of 
the writer’s comment, with extracts and references as in the second volume, and 
deals rather more with government policy than with public opinion. There is a 
formidable bibliography. 

The present volume seems to the writer to fail in two respects. Its historical 
narrative is inadequate and somehow not of a piece, the sections do not harmonize 
into a whole. And the public opinion documents quoted are scanty. The material, 
I know, is scanty, but more extensive use could have been made of the daily 
and weekly press, then coming into prominence. 

That is not to say that the book is not useful and meritorious. Even the most 
endite student will find quotations and references hitherto unknown to him. It 


will take its place as a reference book. 
Pits, O'R: 


Tue ANGLO-IRISH: THREE REPRESENTATIVE Types. Staples. 25s. 


Mr. Fitzgerald’s three types are Richard Boyle, the most characteristic and 
the most successful of the Undertaker-Adventurers, who stood up to Strafford 
and gave ‘‘ evidence ’’ at his trial that helped him to the scaffold, James Butler, 
that Earl of Ormonde who was Charles the First’s Lord Lieutenant in Cromwell’s 
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day and who, having to surrender Dublin to somebody, preferred to surrender 
it to his king’s enemies—who executed him a year and a half later—rather than 
to the Irish who were his allies, and Jonathan Swift who, although of ‘‘ Anglo- 
Irish ’’ blood, was an Irishman, simply, and is remembered as such. 

The author’s approach to Irish history is that the Invasion, the Confiscations, 
and the Plantations, did us a great service and freed the Irish people from the 
tyranny of their native chiefs. Apart from that, his work is useful as a chron- 
ological account of the lives and times of his subjects. In dealing with Swift, 
however, he rushes in where angels might well fear to tread. He asserts that 
Stella was Swift’s wife and that Vanessa was his mistress, neither of which state- 
ments can reasonably be asserted. The most that can be inferred from the evidence 
is that Swift was in love with Stella [a man does not preserve a tress of hair 
with ‘‘ only a woman’s hair ’’ on its covering for any transient lust of the body], 
and that Vanessa was in love with him, and pursued him to his great embarrass- 
ment. In this essay he also has a reference to the United Irishmen as concerned 
mainly with “ the rights of man.’’ He appears to be allergic to Ireland, and the 
Irish Nation, and the Irish people. 

P22 -O.n. 


THE Books In My Lire. By Henry Miller. Peter Owen. 18s. 


This book exposes the adventures of Mr. Miller’s soul among masterpieces; 
and the soul revealed is that of a fundamentally good fellow, bewildered, angry 
and ‘whistling in the dark.’ He is in revolt; and the ancient wisdom is not 
enough: there must be a clean sweep. But why blow up the house when a 
simple adjustment of the water-taps (with jail or rope for those manipulating the 
taps) is all we need? 

Henry Miller is rhetorical rather than thoughtful. In the Machine Age he 
speaks of work (i.e. drudgery) as a privilege all men should possess as a right. 
He says: ‘‘No wonder we produce better engineers than writers, better industrial 
experts than painters.’’ But we don’t, and the statement makes nonsense of half 
Mr. Miller’s professed creed. Man should be engaged in wealth-gaining (like the 
artist) not the wholesale destruction of engineer and money-grubbing ‘expert’. 


Our author has the common American adoration of the quantitative. The 
figure he most represents is not Whitman or Rimbaud, not Lautrémont or Richard 
Jefferies—it is Frank Harris. Near the end of his book we are told, briefly, that 
Harris used to visit the shop of Mr. Miller’s father. A significant statement, one 
tee Harris, the ‘great talker’ would influence a clever boy, and Miller resembles 

arris. 

Both writers display the same hit or miss judgements. Both are enamoured 
of the ‘colossal’, rather than the grain of sand. Both have taken childish pleasure 
in putting graffiti into books, rather than a more appropriate resting-place for 
such ‘wit’. The differences are that Harris might épater a bourgeoisie which no 
longer exists for Miller. And Miller: ‘‘can’t abide Shakespeare’’. (Others abide 
his judgement). 

Mr. Miller’s obvious good nature and naivety would be disarming, if one 
were not rather suspicious of disarmament. A passion for life and letters and 
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human dignity should be accompanied by something more constructive than 
school-boy whoopings and gutter gestures. Cultural values are lost in hortatory 
shouts bidding us scrap everything and begin again, inspired by instinct and 
blood-stream. 

Beyond The Importance of Being Frank lies a necessity for sensitive per- 
ceptions that can be brought into play to deal effectively with apathy, greed and 
ignorance. We need a just metabolism not an emetic. 

M.C. 


A SHort History oF IRELAND. By J. C. Beckett, M.A. Hutchinson’s 
University Library. London, 1952. 8s. 6d. 

This is a good introduction to Irish history. It gives a brief outline of im- 
portant events and a sketch of the development of our political and social 
organisation from the time of St. Patrick’s mission to the present day. The early 
chapters, dealing with the period from 432 to 1540, are in the nature of a sum- 
mary; two-thirds of the book is concerned with the past 350 years. Joyce’s 
Child’s History of Ireland, a book which has given to many of the older genera- 
tion a first acquaintance with the outlines of Irish history, ends with the death 
of O’Connell; Mr. Beckett discusses at some length the events which have 
happened since then, and the opposing points of view which are so strongly 
emphasised in the Ireland of our own time. Of course the two books are not 
really comparable; Mr. Beckett deals with matters outside Joyce’s scope. As 
he says, he is trying to make the present situation intelligible by showing how it 
arose. He often brings out clearly points that our historians have left rather 
obscure, such as the failure of Grattan and Flood to realise that it was not enough 
to secure the legislative independence of the Irish Parliament of 1782, when the 
administration of government—the “‘management of Ireland’’—remained under 
the control of the Lord Lieutenant, who was usually able by one means or 
another to get a parliamentary majority. He remarks about the Penal Laws that 
the success of the system had a result unforeseen by its authors; by driving most 
of the Catholic gentry out of the country, and keeping the rest of them out of 
public life, it put great political power into the hands of the Catholic clergy, on 
whom the political leadership of the people naturally devolved. 

No reference is made to the fact that a great many false notions pass current 
for history in present day Ireland. An example taken at random is the con- 
stantly repeated statement that the English government in Ireland in the middle 
ages (the time of the Hundred Years War and the Wars of the Roses) was 
brutally tyrannical towards the Irish people. Richey as long ago as 1869 pointed 
out the fallacy of this view; the ferociously worded statutes passed by successive 
governments are merely evidence of fear and helplessness, not of tyrannical 
power; an executive exercising real authority would not have needed to resort 
to such legislation; the fact was that they had no control over the country except 
in a constantly diminishing area around Dublin. Nevertheless, these statutes 
continue to be quoted as proof that oppression and injustice have always marked 
the attitude of England towards the Irish people. 

Historical myths of this kind contribute to the social and political develop- 
ment of a people. The question is how far a serious historian should notice them. 
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No one wants to see mere polemics introduced into history; but one gets to some 
extent an impression of academic detachment in reading a book which ignores 
the garbled accounts of events which are sometimes offered by writers of every 
creed and political persuasion. 


It is interesting to speculate whether our political prejudices would in time 
become less bitter if this book was appointed as a text-book for schools in the 
Republic and Joyce’s book was used as a standard in the curriculum of Northern 
Ireland. 


SHAW’s CorRNER. By S. Winsten. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Thomas Mann, speaking of his idea of greatness during a talk on Shaw, said 
that ‘‘ it implies a degree of human tragedy, of suffering and sacrifice. The knotted 
muscles of Tolstoy bearing up the full burden of morality, Atlas-like; Strindberg, 
who was in hell; the martyr’s death Nietsche died on the cross of thought; it is 
these that inspire us with the reverence of tragedy; but in Shaw there is nothing 
of all this. Was he beyond such things?—or, were they beyond him?’’ 


In 1924 I heard Shaw say in conversation, ‘‘. . . when I become a hopeless 
old dodderer. . . .’’ Well, that is what he became at last. He outlived himself. 
That is his tragedy—an uninspiring one. The flame and the flood, the high 
integrity and superior character, the truth-facer and exposer of canting insanities, 
the embattled warrior for the poor and the imprisoned, the voice for them that 
were afraid to speak and the cry for the hearts that broke in silence—all passed 
away, and the towering Figure tottered and fell. 


In Shaw’s Corner Mr. Winsten bears witness to this. That may not have 
been his conscious motive (his core of malice is wrapped in cotton wool), but 
it is what he has done. The scene is Ayot St. Lawrence, and the time the last 
years of Shaw’s life. Shaw was neighbour to Mr. Winsten and his wife, Clare 
Winsten, whose figure of Saint Joan is one of the outstanding contributions to 
the sculpture of this century. Shaw and Winsten exchanged visits often every day 
for long periods, and Winsten has recorded what was done and said. Not to have 
recorded it would have been wrong, since Truth is always fascinating and worth- 
while and not to be passed by. I must add that there is not a dull page in the 
book and that I was as sorry to put it down at last as with Mr. Winsten’s former 
volume, Days With Bernard Shaw. 


Shaw makes a few penetrating remarks in the course of the volume, but it 
must be admitted that part of its fascination is due to one’s concern at his 
rambling discourses which peter out (with Mr. Winsten’s able assistance) before 
the point has been reached; at his cruel insanity with regard to his finances, 
as if he possessed scarcely a shilling in hand, while making a will leaving huge 
sums towards the project of his phoney phonetics; at his rudeness; at his cunning; 
at his frivolity; at his self-deception and complacency; at his cocksureness without 
conviction mingled with unsureness without humility; at his endless debating, 
platform quips instead of quiet, thoughtful answers; at his lack of simplicity and 
eternal acting; at his memories mixed with monstrous inventions; at the way in 
which everything that comes up is worked round to a reference about himself, 
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always himself, as if he had become intoxicated with the flattery accorded to the 
hollow ghost by the multitude that blames the living man; at his ignorance of 
the names of the simplest flowers; and, also, at the stranger, sadder sight of the 
old man wandering round and round his room as if in prison; at his standing for 
hours beating and beating the trees; at his conviction that he is regarded in the 
village as the village idiot; at his abhorrence of his own senility; at his habit of 
keeping the wireless perpetually going—to drown what voice? and his ear glued 
to every news bulletin—to hear what message?; and finally, at the Fiend who 
with revolting ferocity and cruelty of speech, totally unnecessary, descends 
shrieking and threatening upon a defenceless, deluded, pathetically vulnerable 
fellow creature whom he found waiting for him beside his gate with all her baggage 
at the ending of the day. Ah! did Mann say there was no tragedy to surround 
this mighty name? There is matter for tears. 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS. 


NeEwman’s Way. By Sean O’Faolain. Longmans. 25s. 


“‘ The boy who first saw the world as a dream; who emerged from his 
first elementary ratiocinations as a Calvinist moralist; who passed through 
the intellectual training of Oxford into a realm of thought where thought 
was, so to speak, civilised by experience of men and aerated by an imagin- 
ation cultivated and refined out of its first credulity; who extracted from the 
history of early religious controversies the discovery that the intellect is, after 
all, a dangerous and fearful privilege; who then applied his intellect terre-d- 
terre to religious controversy in his own day . . . will so analyse thought as 
to fray it away between his delicate fingers. . . . There his Reason tells him 
that Imagination will not do and that the last flight is with Faith. So he 
kicks away both his ladders and sits on a cloud at heaven’s gate.’’ 


If that quotation indicates the main emphasis of Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s study 
of Newman, he recreates also with great care the family and Oxford backgrounds. 
Indeed, there is almost too much detail where the former is concerned: the 
financially insecure household and its undistinguished origins; the prosaic, well- 
meaning, unsuccessful father and the loyal, rather ineffectual mother; the unstable 
brother Charles who was fain to eat the husks while refusing the role of Prodigal 
Son, and Frank who sampled so many sects and supported so many movements; 
the three sisters. Mr. O’Faolain would have the reader attend to the feminine 
heart-throbs and gossip, but his enthusiasm is hardly infectious for, Charles’s 
exploits apart, the family remains a dull setting for Newman himself. 


The small boy’s horror when Charles made ready for an expedition at 
Hastings, gloveless and in dusty jacket: ‘‘ It is not respectable, Charles! Indeed 
it is not respectable!’’; the solemn youth already delicately detached from the 
tedium, if never from the duties, of family life; the overtaxed, gauche student 
and ‘Common Room blight’ shrinking from the Provost’s snub: ‘‘ Mr. Newman, 
we do not serve sweetbreads with a spoon ’’; the associate of Whately, Hawkins, 
Keble and Pusey, the devoted friend of Froude; the writer of the Tracts, the 
lonely, deeply impressive seeker; the submission at Littlemore. Mr. O’Faolain 
does justice to a fascinating figure and brilliantly analyses the qualities of 
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Newman’s mind, the greatness of his spirit. He sees him as a ‘Shelley of the 
intellect’; and typical of his exact appreciation is the warning that any examuin- 
ation of Newman’s autobiographical writings must take into account the fact that 
‘‘in analysing his own inward crises he always transformed emotion into 
intellect, and that once the experience passed into the refinery of his mind 
it was, in a sense, falsified. . . . Newman understood the complex machinery 
of his mind as a master understands his violin. He knew very little about 
that dark palpitating throb which so often governed his mind. He knew next 
to nothing about men and women. He often paid very dearly for it. 
Mr. O’Faolain, throughout his book, is acutely conscious of what, for him, 
distinguishes Protestantism from Roman Catholicism. ; ; 
‘It would seem that Protestantism, splendidly common-sensical, with 
a fine emphasis on right behaviour, stands in some entirely different 
intellectual world from Catholicism, so magnificently non-sensical or super- 
sensical, and with a glorious emphasis on mystical communion?’’ 
This dichotomy enables him to illuminate much of Newman’s complexity, to give 
an excellent account of the Tractarian movement; but it also prevents his giving 
due weight to one aspect of Newman’s struggle. He refers to the early indications 
of Newman’s introversion, his ‘‘ inordinate respect for authority ’’: these, and 
the painful awareness of his father’s drift from one bankruptcy to another, of 
their shabby-gentility, must, however unconsciously, have stimulated his craving 
for certitude and exterior rest. It may be that the long delay before he was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church was the measure of a secret terror lest 
that final refuge from a distasteful world fail. We know, at any rate, that distrust 
and loneliness followed him, that the battle continued. 
One hopes that Mr. O’Faolain will continue his biography, for Newman’s 
Way, the result of considerable research, is a very able and perceptive study. 


THE FUGITIVE ART. DRAMATIC COMMENTARIES, 1947-1951. By T. C. Worsley. 
London: John Lehmann. 18s. net. 

That Dramatic Criticism is a fine art, that the critic must be a specialist and 
not a general practitioner was well demonstrated by James Agate in a series 
of articles in the Sunday Times some years ago when an ambitious young woman 
wrote to ask how she could become a dramatic critic. He gave two sets of examin- 
ation questions; the first paper was elementary, the other advanced. Many who 
prided themselves as really knowledgeable people of the theatre found themselves 
unable to get a passmark on the latter. Among the moderns, Bernard Shaw’s 
‘““ Our Theatres in the Nineties ’? may be regarded as the classic reference work 
for aspiring critics, while Agate’s ‘‘ Ego ’’ books rank as a good second. We 
have always enjoyed Worsley’s articles in ‘‘ The New Statesman,’’ and he has now 
collected upwards of 100 of these into a volume which demonstrates clearly that 
he is a real expert. The dramatic critic must be a psychiatrist; he must be able 
to delve into the body and soul of the players, the production, the décor and the 
plays, for surely the spiritual aspect of the theatre is at least as important as the 
physical. Certainly the theatre is at a high level to-day. A host of young 
dramatists has sprung up during the last decades, e.g., Christopher Fry, Sartres, 
Rattigan, Ustinov, Anouilh, Bridie, Synge, O’Casey. Décor is at a high level 
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with Tania Moisiewitsch, Mielzimer, Messel, Cecil Beaton and the composite 
Motley in the forefront. The acting profession is not asleep. The old reliables are 
still with us; among them Edith Evans, Sybil Thorndike and Flora Robson with 
Peggy Ashcroft and Margaret Leighton among the younger women. The men are 
chiefly represented by Gielgud, Olivier, Wolfit, Alec Guinness and Orson Welles 
to mention but a few. We have not referred to our well-known Irish actors, among 
whom Anew McMaster, one of the greatest, is often forgotten. Production is at a 
high level with Guthrie, Brooke and Benthall. Worsley is very insistent that there 
should not be a divorce between the literary and theatrical worlds; Jean Louis- 
Barrault has managed to effect a closer contact between the two. The author only 
hints at the variety and range of the theatre during the years it covers; the 
music hall and the lighter form of drama have been omitted, but the versatile 
Hermione Gingold gets a well-deserved notice. 

Anyone who desires to learn about the theatre should read this series of 
criticisms which is expounded in scholarly English and which represents a vast 
knowledge of the Thespian Art from all angles. 

There are some excellent reproductions of photographs of actors, actresses, 
and scenes from plays, as well as a comprehensive Index. B. S. 


No TIME FOR CowarDs. Poems. By Phoebe Hesketh. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

In an appreciative preface to this second collection of Mrs. Hesketh’s verse, 
Mr. Herbert Palmer writes: ‘‘ She is something of a phenomenon, for she brings 
back to English verse two notes that have been recently lost—poignancy and 
tenderness, to say nothing of humility . . . she is fundamentally a traditionalist— 
the chief topics within her main theme being Nature and Love, Death and 
Immortality.’’ Other readers have linked her with Wordsworth and Emily Bronté; 
he finds in her something also of Donne and something of the folk-song. One 
might add Hardy to the list, but, of course, such comparisons are more facile 
than happy; and Mr. Palmer properly stresses her originality and strength. Mrs. 
Hesketh’s love for the bare Northern landscape, her delicacy of observation, 
intense but gravely controlled feeling, the simplicity of her themes: these make 
her verse, not great, but, at its best, memorable and moving. 


PoRTRAITS OF Towns. Edited by Eileen Molony. Dobson. tos. 6d. 
BELFAST THROUGH THE AGES. By Richard Hayward. Drawings by Raymond 
Piper. Dundalgan Press. 7s. 6d. 

‘‘ In order to find a place in this book,’’ the editor of Portraits of Towns 
explains, ‘‘ a town must be portrayable. . . . The qualities . . . which enable 
the artist to compose a portrait, are, of course, its architecture, its contemporary 
life, its history and its imaginative associations for the artist.’’ These felicitous 
little sketches, mainly of towns in England and Scotland, are impressionistic and 
varied: Mr. William Townsend, for example, reminding the reader that Defoe 
saw Canterbury ‘‘ as full of ruins as we see it now ’’; Mr. Geoffrey Taylor describ- 
ing ‘‘ a Dublin begotten by O’Connell, a Dublin long in gestation, whose pre-natal 
attendant was Cardinal Newman, and whose midwife was James Joyce ’’; Mr. 
Geoffrey Grigson’s evocation of a Medieval Looe. The best things in the book are 
Mr. John Summerson’s essay on Bristol, vividly communicating his awareness 
of its shape, its ‘‘ long passages of considerable, even dramatic, beauty,’’ and 
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Mr. John Betjeman’s account of Aberdeen, pointed by his enthusiasm for Scottish 
architecture—its mixture of the romantic and the severe making it, for him, ‘‘ the 
most exciting in Europe.”’ ; 

Mr. Hayward’s small book on Belfast records its history, its haphazard 
growth that ‘‘ is much more Irish than the ordered loveliness of Dublin.” There 
are chapters on some of its famous figures, on its trade and its buildings. If Mr. 
Hayward regrets the desultory planning, ‘‘ the violence done to the fabric of 
the old town,” the monstrous lack of taste that could ruin a late Georgian plan 
by the erection of the Municipal College of Technology, yet he writes with loving 
appreciation of the old entrys, of the remaining eighteenth-century houses, and 
the still colourful Smithfield Market. Belfast Through the Ages has much fascinat- 
ing information for those whose acquaintance with the city is limited; and as an 
unpretentious, friendly guide, even for those who do not share Mr. Hayward’s 
antiquarian interests, it could not be bettered. Mr. Piper’s drawings have 
considerable charm. 


Margaret Rickert: THE RECONSTRUCTED CARMELITE MissaL. An English Manu- 
script of the late Fourteenth Century in the British Museum. (Additional 
29704-5, 44982.) Faber and Faber. 70s. 

Miss Margaret Rickert’s reconstruction, from three early nineteenth-century 
scrap-books, of a late fourteenth-century illuminated missal from Whitefriars, 
London, is an achievement of much importance to the student of medieval manu- 
scripts and liturgical texts. 

The evidently imperfect manuscript was cut up by the family of Philip 
Augustus Hanrott, a well-known collector, to make a series of family monograms. 
Most of the cuttings finally reached the British Museum. The mutilation of this 
exquisite missal is painful to contemplate; but Miss Rickert’s remarkable scholar- 
ship and years of patient work have recovered for us much of its marvel. She 
gives an enthralling account of the processes involved, a detailed description of 
the missal and its liturgical contents, and her conclusions from a study of the 
iconography and styles of illumination. Her analysis proves the collaboration of 
several artists; and these she identifies in other contemporary illumination. The 
magnificent plates fully support Miss Rickert’s claim that: 

‘“ The variety of types and sizes of initials interspersed in the fine gothic 
script, and the richness of the border designs filled the enormous pages with 

a beauty and brilliance which can hardly have been surpassed in any other 

manuscript of its time, and which can be realized only now that the manu- 

script has been partially restored.’’ 


Don Juan. (In the Russian Manner.) By Anton Chekhov. English Version by 
Basil Ashmore. Preface by Sir Desmond MacCarthy. Peter Nevill. ros. 6d. 
Doxtor Faust. A Dance Poem. Together with Some Rare Accounts of Witches, 
Devils and the Ancient Art of Sorcery, by Heinrich Heine. Done into 
English and edited by Basil Ashmore. With an Introduction by J. C. 
Trewin. Engravings by Hellmuth Weissenborn. Peter Nevill. ros. 6d. 
The publishers of Mr. Basil Ashmore’s version of, and own ending to, 
Chekhoy’s early play describe it as ‘‘ hitherto unknown,”’ and rejoice in “‘a 
literary event!”’ 
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Mr. David Magarshack, who has discussed the play in his book, Chekhov 
the Dramatist, describes its central character Platonov as ‘‘ this amalgam of 
Byron, Hamlet and, above all, Chatsky, the hero of Griboyedov’s famous 
comedy, The Misfortune of Being Clever, and mentions in a footnote: 


_ “The MS. of the play consists of one hundred and thirty-four closely 
written pages. The title page is missing and the lower half of the last clean 
page has been torn off. The four acts of the play are intact, but the text 
has been corrected many times in black and blue pencil as well as in ink. The 
MS. is not dated, but an examination of the handwriting shows that it must 
have been written in the early eighties. 


‘““ A somewhat untidy version of the play, under the wrong title, Without 
Fathers, was first published in 1923. A second fully revised edition of it 
appeared in 1949. A garbled English version under the title, That Worthless 
Fellow Platonov, was published in London in 1930. It omits the long Act I 
entirely and starts with Act II, Sc. 1. The fact of this omission is not 
mentioned.’’ 


That translation was by Mr. John Cournos. Mr. Ashmore’s version starts at 
the same point, is tauter, and cuts out some of the characters. There are other 
important changes. For example, Platonov, the Don Juan of the play, here dies 
of a fever, while in Mr. Cournos’s translation he is shot by his mistress Sofya. 
Mr. Ashmore’s cuts and reconnected passages stress the melodrama and rather 
slur the foreshadowing of the later plays; but his version would be effective on 
the stage. 


Mr. Trewin, in his otherwise admirable preface to the translation of Heine’s 
Doktor Faust, writes: 


““Mr. Ashmore, who has a gift for literary detection—and whose 
discoveries or re-discoveries include a new play of Chekhov—found a refer- 
ence to Heine’s Faust when he was preparing his edition of Marlowe’s 
Faustus and, incidentally, of the Faustbuch. Experts upon Heine were 
incredulous when he told them. . . . Mr. Ashmore went to the British Museum, 
and here now is his find: the ‘ dance poem,’ in the restoration and translation 
of which he has performed more than a pious act.”’ 


Other reviewers have already referred to this unfortunate error, for the 
standard edition of Heine’s works includes the poem. English readers will, how- 
ever, be grateful for this very attractive publication and for Mr. Ashmore’s 
excellent translation of a remarkable work. It is a poetic vision of tragic depth, 
a superb and haunting scenario for the ballet. Heine’s long letter to Lumley, 
the manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, communicates much detail from 
his fascinated study of occultism; it also reveals that his poem was, in part, 
eloquent protest : 

‘““T have, at least, tried to deserve one creditable mark which Goethe 
could not boast of earning: in his Faust one cannot help but notice a complete 
lack of concern for the true spirit of the ancient legend. This inner spirit was 
nothing more or less than a profound religious piety, a condition of soul 
which Goethe, that glorious old sceptic, could never hope to understand.”’ 
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THE VacRANT Moop. By Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


Had Mr. Maugham not told us he admired Hazlitt we should detect this 
from internal evidence. Both authors are direct, and decline to hedge in presenting 
their opinions: both deal with profundities, when it pleases them, but their com- 
ments are apt to be shrewd and characterised by commonsense rather than by 
mystical speculation. Hazlitt wrote: ‘‘ I am not, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, a good-natured man—that is, many things annoy me besides what 
interferes with my own ease and interest.’” Mr. Maugham appears less passionate, 
more indulgent, and he writes: ‘‘ I have no power of veneration ’’: but he never- 
theless resembles the author Stevenson so highly praised. 


Everywhere in these ‘vagrant’ essays one is struck again and again by blunt, 
uncompromising assertions and by that uncommon thing, commonsense. One may 
or may not agree, but one is never in doubt as to what Mr. Maugham has to say. 


He tells us: ‘‘ We writers of fiction must leave beauty to the poets.’’ And 
yet: ‘‘ Beauty is a grave thing. . . . It is a force.’’ Inspiration is analysed; 
aesthetics are explored: the artist’s inability to prove anything. But Mr. Maugham 
can turn from Kant or primitive religious pictures to glance at the detective-story 
and convey a shrewd hint to its writers. He observes that readers usually 
sympathise with the characters introduced first, and this critical perception may 
be a useful guide to writers engaged in a tricky form of entertainment: there are, 
in fact, many implications. 


One need not agree, but one must be interested. ‘‘ When someone transplants 
himself from one country to another he is more likely to assimilate the defects 
of its inhabitants than their virtues.’? One might, here, desire some historical 
examples, and perhaps a little coaxing on the road to acceptance: but how prefer- 
able to the common hedging and compromise. With the same bluntness Mr. 
Maugham deals with Henry James, Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells (who was not 
interested in the individual) and with the authoress of Elizabeth and her German 
Garden. The result is a wide range of subject-matter, vivid pictures, and great 
readability. 


On Page 206 there is an obvious misprinting of the French word Maitre. 
M. C. 


A Source Book oF ScottisH History. Volume 1: From the Earliest Times to 
1424. Edited by W. Croft Dickinson, Gordon Donaldson and Isabel 
A. Milne. Nelson. 15s. 


This well-balanced study of constitutional, ecclesiastical and social develop- 
ments in Scotland from earliest times to 1424 is the work of the staff of the 
Scottish History Department at Edinburgh University. Subsequent volumes will 
cover the years 1424 to 1707. For the first time, selections are brought together 
from original sources to illustrate every aspect of Scottish history; and are 
presented with excellent notes and commentaries to meet the requirements of 
senior school and university classes. 


Tacitus’s account of the Roman fleet that reached the Orcades and caught 
sight of Thule; Columba’s dramatic encounter with King Brude; Froissart’s 
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description of the austerities of the Scots on their military expeditions; a charter 
of hostellage of the abbot of Arbroath that included the provision for him, his 
monks and lay-brethren on their visits to Stirling of white candles, bedding, and 


salt for the tables, are among the many extracts that illuminate one period of the 
country’s history. 


CféciLE. By Benjamin Constant. Edited and Annotated by Alfred Roulin. 
Translated by Norman Cameron. Lehmann. Qs. 

The history of Cécile, as related by M. Roulin in his Introduction, is an 
interesting one. Internal evidence suggests that it was written in Germany, prob- 
ably towards the end of 1811. An autobiographical fragment, it quickly bored 
Constant and was packed away in a crate of letters and documents, and left in 
the care of a friend. In 1826, Constant had it forwarded to Lausanne, where he 
proposed to buy a country house; but he died before he could examine the crate’s 
contents. Various friends knew of the existence of Cécile, and referred to it as a 
sequel to Adolphe; but their descriptions of the work were so unlikely that for 
long it has been regarded as a myth. 

“ But now it has happened that the baron de Constant-Rebecque, while 
depositing some documents with the Lausanne Library, has discovered 
amongst them a manuscript work by Benjamin Constant entitled Cécile . . . 
in the vein of the Cahier Rouge rather than of Adolphe.’ 

Lightly disguised as to names and places, it recounts the story of Constant’s 
love affair with Charlotta von Hardenberg between January, 1793, and 
December, 1807, that is, to within a few months of their marriage. The casual 
beginning of the affair and Charlotta’s serious illness as the result of Constant’s 
heartless conduct are reminiscent of episodes in Adolphe; and that the marriage 
would be unhappy—as it eventually was—is obvious from Constant’s ‘ eternal 
vacillations’ and from the sentimentality that he offered her as substitute for his 
complete subjection to Mme de Staél. The art with which he here presents his 
future wife, the formidable Mme de Staél, and his own heart, is flawless. Constant, 
despicable, philandering, wavering, fully enjoying his emotional entanglements 
and remorseless self-portrait, a brilliant and original thinker, will always fascinate 
his readers. If he described unerringly every nuance of human frailty, he had 
also the rare grace to call it by his own name. The translation is excellent. 


Spartacus. By Howard Fast. The Bodley Head. 13s. 6d. net. 


Throughout history there have been countless slave revolts, yet, for some 
obscure reason, the challenge of Spartacus to the Roman Empire—made in 
71 B.C.—continues to hold attention. In Howard Fast’s book it becomes part of 
Roman history, a story of the decline and fall of Rome, a picture of decadence 
and cruelty, relieved only by the simple heroism of the Gladiator and his com- 
panions, who won five great battles against the armies sent to destroy them. 

Taking full advantage of the fact that he is writing a novel, the author 
performs a remarkable feat of imaginative reconstruction. His description of the 
School for Gladiators, where men were trained to kill each other for the amuse- 
ment of onlookers, gives the keynote of ruthlessness which is sustained to the 
end. In these pages, too, we meet Cicero, the young, ambitious, cynical 
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philosopher; Crassus, the General who finally overthrew Spartacus; Gracchus, 
demagogue and Senator, who tires of the universal corruption : — 

‘‘ He remembered his political apprenticeship on the streets, the bloody 
gang wars, the training in the cynical buying and selling of votes, the use 
of the mob, his climb along the ladder to power. Never enough power, never 
enough money. ...”’ 

Sometimes these figures have more than historical significance. They are 
classic types symbolising Greed, Power, Cruelty, Sacrifice, Struggle. Then, 
again, we appear to be confronted with the conflicts of ward heelers and political 
bosses in the author’s American homeland. This is, indeed, a tendentious 
narrative. But, out of the dusty past and along the Appian Way, Howard Fast 
conjures a stirring tale. R. M. Fox. 


UNESCO AND WoRLD UNITY AND PEaAce. By E. M. Hough. Transaction No. 13. 
The Indian Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore. Re. Is. 

Dr. Eleanor M. Hough’s short study of the history and achievements of 
Unesco is also a plea for financial and every other support, because of the lead 
Unesco can give ‘“‘in the direction of ideological tolerance as well as mutual 
cultural appreciation.’’ This lucidly written pamphlet deserves close attention. 


Joun GieLcupD. An actor’s biography in pictures. Compiled and described by 
Hallam Fordham with personal narrative by John Gielgud. John 
Lehmann (London). Pp. 128. 30s. net. 

When we see the family portrait on the first page of this book we find the 
background of Gielgud’s genius. Ellen Terry, his great-aunt, and Kate Terry, 
his grandmother, are portrayed, and, later, in 1906, at Ellen Terry’s jubilee 
commemoration performance, there are twenty-three Terrys, including Gielgud. 

He has played every important Shakespearean character, he has also done 
magnificent work in plays by Wilde, Coward, Fry, especially in ‘‘ The Lady’s 
Not for Burning,’’ Chekhov, Congreve and many others. 

We agreed entirely with James Agate when he acclaimed John Gielgud as 
‘our first player’’; that is still our opinion to-day. During the last year he 
produced and acted in ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ’’ and ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ’’: 
these will rank among the finest productions of all times; his acting as Benedick 
with Diana Wynward as Beatrice will never be forgotten. But Gielgud is a true 
artist in any part he undertakes, and the same words apply to his productions. 
The work under review consists of portraits of the actor in every rdle 
in which he has played, and the number and variety are amazing; there are 
also portraits of the great actors and actresses who have played with him. He 
has himself contributed four autobiographical essays and these, together with the 
index, enhance considerably the value of an already valuable work. Bes: 


FirtH CHINESE DAUGHTER. By Jade Snow Wong. Illustrated by Kathryn Uhl. 
Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 

Miss Jade Snow Wong, a young but leading ceramic artist in America, writes, 
according to Chinese habit, in the third person of her childhood in a typical 
Chinese family living in San Francisco, of her education in Chinese and American 
schools, her parents’ rigorous concern for a daughter’s “‘ delicate sensibilities and 
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disciplined character ’’ in conflict with her determination to have a career of her 
own. Her charming sense of humour, and the subtle discrimination that enables 
her to appreciate both Chinese tradition and Western culture give to her auto- 
biography a singular grace. Her home with all its severity and fascination, Chinese 
food, celebrations and calligraphy; the pattern of filial duty, reticence, decorum 
and ancestor worship; the proverbs that charted the course of life and conduct: 
these, and her sociological studies, various attempts to earn a livelihood, and 
encounters with the American way of life, are described with mature intelligence. 
Fifth Chinese Daughter is a wholly enchanting book; and is delightfully 
illustrated by Miss Kathryn Uhl. 


PERONIST DocTRINE, 1952. National Organic Charter, Declaration of Principles, 
Theory and Doctrine of the Peronist Party. 
POLICy AND STRATEGY. By ‘Descartes.’ Buenos Aires. 

Between them, Peronist Doctrine, with its extracts from General Peron’s 
speeches on every aspect of the justicialist doctrine, and Policy and Strategy, a 
collection of articles published in the Buenos Aires newspaper, Democracia, in 
1951 under a pseudonym, demonstrate the party’s propagandist methods. Social 
progress and the gratification of national ambitions have been to some degree 
achieved; and constant reference to these transformations and to the unenlighten- 
ment of the rest of the world, and a wordy self-righteousness, would seem to 
make the doctrine and regime palatable to Argentina. It is rather naive, how- 
ever, to hope that foreign readers will be equally uncritical. 


L’EspRIT DE L’HOMME A LA CONQUETE DE L’UNIVERS. By Gérard de 
Vaucouleurs. Edition Spes. Paris. 500 fr. 

This is the history of astronomy (with an amused glance at her more profit- 
able but disreputable sister astrology) from the Assyrian tablets found in Nineva, 
that nearly 3,000 years before our era recorded the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
to modern times when K. G. Jansky, the American, picked up and identified 
noises on the short waves as coming from the Milky Way! But that is by no 
means the end of this astonishing story, and indeed the author concludes, like 
some celestial Scheherazade, that the telescope at Mont Palomar and new methods 
hold out promise of progress and discoveries in the second half of this century 
far more important ‘‘ dans la glorieuse et pacifique conquéte de l’univers par 
l’esprit humain.’’ Again, this book is lucidly written and illustrated with beautiful 
celestial photographs and easily understood graphs. It is not top-heavy with 
history but shows modern astronomy rising from its glowing ashes to become the 
scientific humanism of the future. kM. Cc. 


FADE Out Tue Stars. By Marten Cumberland. Hurst and Blackett. 9s. 6d. 
Marten Cumberland is an expert crime writer who conceives it his job to 
give the reading public what it wants, and shrewdly combines the attractions of 
the popular thriller with a level of good taste and good writing that commend 
him to the literary critics. In Fade Out The Stars the tragedy centres round 
beautiful and well-dressed characters from the glamorous world of film, and the 
corpses are placed adroitly to keep the sub-conscious sadist avid for blood, yet 
several characters have quite decent instincts, humanity enters into the portrayal 
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of even the crooks, the scene, as ever, is nostalgically familiar Paris, and the 
police work might serve as a documentary study. 

The opening situation is an ingenious new departure in kidnapping which 
might well be worth the gs. 6d. to an enterprising gangster. Incidentally, a moral 
question is raised, but swift action supersedes argument of the case for and 
against the payment of ransom. Several times we seem on the verge of a straight- 
forward stock solution, but, as minor crooks are rounded up, the identity of the 
arch villain and the true motive of the crime become more mysterious. For 
connoisseurs, Chapters XX-XXIV are a virtuoso passage in the manipulation of 
suspense, and the sketch of a boy criminal in Chapter XXXIII reveals a quality 
of insight that the author fears to indulge lest he should write a real novel. Why 
does he never give us a major character with whom we can love and suffer? It 
seems strange that such an expert technician should neglect the selling point of 
reader identification. Perhaps this is an adolescent requirement, but the Dax series 
is not aimed at the higher intelligentsia. 

Saturnin Dax himself is an old reliable, all the more likeable for being free 
of eccentricities. Felix Norman is an engaging Watson who might play a larger 
part than he does here, and the policewoman, Margot Landry is a character we 
may hope to see developed in future books. The rest of the team, Georges Alder, 
Flach and Pellegrin, convince us of their efficiency. Anyone who has not yet met 
these good companions should begin here. Sc. Pp. 


THE COMMANDER Comes To Dine. By Mario Soldati. Translated from the Italian. 
John Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 

LUCIFER’S DREAM. By Jean-Louis Curtis. Translated from the French by Robin 
Chancellor. John Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 

THE MAN FROM Mapura. By Leslie Gillespie. Boardman. Ios. 6d. 

Signor Soldati’s book, The Commander Comes to Dine, is a collection of 
three short stories narrated by an urbane and famous impresario of opera, 
Commander P. G. C. The great conductor who accepts the role of meek admirer 
when a kettledrummer poses as a celebrated musician; the coldly selfish theatrical 
manager who suddenly turns his luxurious home into an orphanage; the artist 
who leaves the flat of his mistress by the window to stroll over the roof tops, 
and vanishes out of her life: curious as anecodtes, these vivid studies of human 
conduct have a wit, tenderness and poetic quality that enthral the reader. 

Luctfer’s Dream recounts the story of Marceau Le Guern from his early days 
in a Roman Catholic orphanage and his wholly disreputable life in Paris, through 
groping efforts at reformation in a prison-camp, and the return to degradation. 
When the woman responsible for his downfall thwarts his final struggle to escape 
to decency and marriage, Marceau murders her. M. Curtis has set out to depict, 
against a hectic and sinister background, the struggles of ‘‘ one of that insatiable 
race of people for whom there are no compromises, no half-measures, who can 
conceive of no other way save that of extreme greatness or extreme abasement.”’ 
The novel’s design owes much to the existentialist philosophy, but it is blurred 
by a shallow religious sentiment. 

The Man from Madura, Mr. Gillespie's first novel, has an Indian background. 
Its hero, Victor Rafael, is an Anglo-Indian officer in Burma, bitterly conscious 
of his mixed descent and always in conflict with authority. Mr. Gillespie describes 
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well the Burmese jungle and the fighting, and the impact of India, its peoples 
and cities, its problems, poverty and beauty on the fascinated young English 
doctor, Duns. The latter sees Rafael as “‘ a sort of sacrificial bull, the price that 
had to be surrendered from one political-cultural system to another to get it 
going ’’; and vainly tries to protect him from the tragic results of his ambitions, 
his affair with an English woman, and his violence. This is an intelligent and 
very readable book. 


Daruinc Tom. And ‘other stories. By L. A. G. Strong. Methuen. ros. 6d. 
Mr. Strong, in a foreword to his latest volume of short stories, discusses 
the short story as an art form and suggests ways ‘‘ to bridge the gulf between 
high-level stories and the magazine audience.’’ The collection that follows is 
excellent of its kind: it is neat, varied, diverting, and leaves one in no doubt 
of Mr. Strong’s technical skill. The success of his demonstration that the artist 
and the popular writer can be one and the same person is perhaps less certain. 


BROGEEN FOLLOWS THE Macic Tune. By Patricia Lynch. Illustrated by Peggy 
Fortnum. Burke. tos. 6d. 

THE CHILDREN IN THE DESERT. By Bryan Guinness. Illustrated by Roland Pym. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Let’s Look aT THE Sky. By Marie Neurath. 

THE WONDER WORLD OF ANIMALS. By Marie Neurath. 
Parrish Colour Books for Children. Max Parrish. 6s. each. 

Tue TrreD Train. And Other Stories. By Leila Berg. Illustrated by Jean 
Bailey. Max Parrish. 6s. 

Brogeen Follows the Magic Tune is one of Miss Lynch’s most delightful 
stories. It tells of how the leprechaun Brogeen meets the quarrelsome fiddler 
Batt Kelly and, being sorry for his loneliness, takes him into the Fort of Sheen 
where the Little People are feasting. But the King is angered by Batt and orders 
him to be thrown out. He takes with him the Magic Tune and Brogeen is sent 
to recover it. Batt’s adventures and his own in the villages and at the fairs. and 
the happy ending, will delight children. Mr. Bryan Guinness’s tale, The Children 
in the Desert, has now been reprinted. The adventures of Jacqueline, Peregrine 
and Khalil after their escape from the cruel Baroness Donnerwetter at Damascus 
make an unusual and interesting book. Let’s Look at the Sky and The Wonder 
World of Animals are designed for younger readers. The first, with its lucid text 
and pictures, is an excellent introduction to the study of stars and planets, comets 
and eclipses; the second is a lively account of such animals as beavers, chim- 
panzees and kangaroos, and its stories and entrancing illustrations will make it 
a cherished possession. In the B.B.C.’s ‘Listen with Mother’ programme, Miss 
Berg’s stories are much appreciated. The Tired Train is a particular favourite; 
and the very young will welcome the gaily-coloured pictures that decorate each 
page. 

FREEBOOTERS. By Maurice Kennedy. A Story with Pictures cut by Michael 
Morrow. The Dolmen Press. 6s. ; 
Tuis Room BEFORE SUNRISE. By Hugo Manning. Gaberbocchus Press. 7s. 6d. 

Freebooters, a tale about some tinkers and their arrival at a village fair, 

appeared in THE DuBLIN MaGazIvE in 1949. Mr. Kennedy’s delight in his subject, 
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quick eye and sure, vivid pattern of movement, sound and colour made a memor- 
able little study. The present edition of 225 signed copies set in 12-point Caslon 
type and printed and bound by hand on Irish Vellum paper, with decorated 
boards and illustrations by Mr. Michael Morrow, is a very pleasant volume. 

Mr. Hugo Manning describes This Room before Sunrise as “‘ rather like an 
intense letter to an unwritten poem.’’ The poet, after a dejected stroll in a park, 
turns from its litter and spivs to the streets where ‘‘ an old man with running 
sores plucked the strings of a mandolin,’’ an underground train and a woman 
‘‘ with a huge goitrous neck,’’ and back to his room and a dripping tap. Here 
he meditates. 

‘“‘ Take a look at that wood,’”’ my imagination commands. “ Over there. 

What do you see? A youth: unhappy, alone. Anger, guilt and randiness fill 

his being. . . . Now he hides among trees like a suffering St. Anthony and 

listens to his heart beat like a metronome.’’ 
Heidegger, Petrarch, Rimbaud, St. John of the Cross, Hdlderlin, a woman in a 
saloon bar, fragments from his diary: names and incidents drift down, tawny 
and acrid. Mr. Manning asks: ‘‘ Why am I like a miserable Jeremiah when 
describing my world?’’ The reader shakes his head politely. 


HE CaRRIED A SIX-SHOOTER. The Biography of Wyatt Earp. By Stuart N. Lake. 
With an Introduction by Philip Lindsay. Peter Nevill. 16s. 

Mr. Lake writes in the foreword to this biography of his friend, Wyatt Earp: 

‘“He no longer stands simply an unbelievably courageous figure 

distinguished by fabulous feats of arms and an extraordinary domination 

over men... . The Old West cannot be understood unless Wyatt Earp also 

is understood. More than any other man of record in his time, possibly, he 

represents the exact combination of breeding and human experience which 
laid the foundations of Western empire.’’ 

Wyatt Earp, born in 1848 of a family that had come to America from 
Scotland in the latter half of the seventeenth century, was a frontier marshal 
and ‘‘ a legend while he lived, in the mouth-to-mouth sagas of the West.’’ This 
account of his life against a background of covered wagons, tough towns, rustlers 
and gun-fighters will fascinate every reader who delights in unusual exploits. 


PERIODICALS. 


The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science (Nelson, 7s. 6d. 
quarterly) has, in its February number, articles on ‘Concepts out of Context’; 
‘The Pied Pipers of Science’, by N. W. Pirie; ‘Operational Definition and 
Analogy in Physical Theories’, by Mary Hesse; ‘A New Model for the Mind-Body 
Relationship’, by J. O. Wisdom, and ‘The Concept of Absolute Emergence’, by 
Arthur Pap. The contributions to the May number include ‘From Biology to 
Mathematics’, by J. H. Woodger; ‘Ideal Types and Historical Explanation’, by 
J. W. N. Watkins; ‘Can a Mechanical Chess-Player Outplay its Designer?’, by 
W. Ross Ashby, and ‘The Prehistory of Research into Foundations’, by Evert 
W. Beth. With its emphasis ‘‘upon an approach through the various special 
sciences to the philosophy of science’, its thorough discussions and distinguished 
reviews, this Journal is invaluable to the student. 
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_ The contents of the August issue include the first part of an important 
article, ‘‘ Are There Quantum Jumps?’’ by Professor E. Schrédinger; Professor 
K. R. Popper’s address as Chairman of the Philosophy of Science Group of the 
British Society for the History of Science, delivered in April, 1952, and entitled, 
‘The Nature of Philosophical Problems and their Roots in Science’; ‘‘ Hans 
Selye and a Unitary Conception of Disease,’’ by Mr. David Le Vay, a paper based 
on his talk broadcast in the B.B.C.’s Third Programme in December, 1950; and a 
study of Da Vinci’s Theory of Perspective by Dr. M. H. Pirenne. In addition to 
these brilliant contributions, there are discussions of such subjects as method- 
ological individualism and mind-like behaviour in artefacts, and _ several 
distinguished reviews of scientific and philosophical works. 


Two admirable literary periodicals are Etudes Anglaises (Didier, Paris. 
Quarterly, 4oofr.) and the International Literary Quarterly, Books Abroad 
(University of Oklahoma Press. One dollar and twenty-five cents.) The May 
issue of Etudes Anglaises includes essays on ’L’Etat Présent des Controverses 
sur la Poésie de Donne’, by P. Legouis; ‘Le ‘‘Double-Temps’’ dans Othello’, by 
M. Poirier; “Walter Pater, Extraits d’un Cours Inédit’, by C. du Bos, and ‘Le 
Drame Poétique de T. S. Eliot’, by H. Fluchére; and critical studies of Robert 
Frost. Books Abroad (Spring, 1952), which always gives a careful survey of 
recently published books of all countries, has articles on ‘Surrealism’, by Gaston 
Criel; “Stefan Zweig’, by Harry Zohn; ‘Esthonian Letters Today’, by Edouard 
Roditi; ‘Vuk Stefonvich Karajich’, by Charles Sass, and ‘Naturalism and the 
Spanish American Novel’, by A. M. De La Torre. 


ETUDES ANGLAISES. Aoiit 1952. Ve Année No. 3. Didier, Paris. 400 fr. 

Mr. Edmund Blunden has contributed to this number of Etudes Anglaises 
an account of John Watson Dalby, an obscure nineteenth-century figure in ‘“ the 
world of minor journalism and books ancient and modern,’’ who left behind him 
some fascinating scrapbooks; M. G. Bonnard, an engaging discourse on Lamb’s 
portrait of Samuel Salt; and M. P. Danchin, a moving tribute to Wilfrid Meynell. 
M. J. Jacquot’s ‘‘ Religion et Raison d’Etat dans l’Oeuvre de Fulke Greville ’’ 
is an admirable study of the courtier and poet: ‘‘ Tous ceux que la personnalité 
énigmatique de Fulke Greville a attirés ont été frappés par la contradiction qui 
domine toute son existence: cet homme dont la vie spirituelle fut profonde, ce 
penseur audacieux fut aussi un courtisan prudent et soucieux de parvenir.”’ 
There are also brief critical studies of George Chapman, Disraeli’s Vivian Grey, 
Trollope’s letters and Mr. Edwin Muir’s poems; and many interesting reviews and 
other features. 


Booxs ABRoaD. An International Literary Quarterly. Summer, 1952. University 
of Oklahoma Press. One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. 

Books Abroad contains, in addition to its valuable survey of recent books 
in many languages, a spirited defence of contemporary Spanish culture by 
Professor Julian Marias; an account of a visit to Europe by Dr. Ernst Erich Noth; 
a survey of the German ‘Gruppe 47’ by Dr. John R. Frey; and essays on the 
Brazilian poet, Menotti del Picchia, and on the lyric poetry of Ricarda Huch. 
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Trace. A Chronicle of Living Literature. No. 2. October 1952. Villiers 
Publications, London. gd. 
Trace, a directory of poetry and small literary magazines in the English 
language, here reviews some of the problems common to the little magazines, 
and refers to the plans and achievements of selected publications. 


THREE GREAT IRISHMEN: SHAW, YEATS, Joyce. By Arland Ussher. Victor 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


By this time most people have become familiar with Mr. Ussher’s method. 
We must not expect him to be downright like a muscular Christian; not from him 
a conclusive knock-out directed at his subject’s vulnerable spot. Instead, to carry 
on the pugilistic metaphor, a series of short jabs follow a period of metaphysical 
circling. Cocteau once said of some critic or other that he took careful aim in order 
to miss the bullseye. Mr. Ussher bespatters the target with carefully calculated 
near-misses, but in the end the cumulative effect of his approximations is as telling 
as any pin-pointed approach. 


As a result he gives an acute appraisal of the seeming contradictions in Shaw 
(‘‘ no cakes and ale. . . but good wholemeal bread, and a milk which is really 
that of kindness—or at least humanity ’’) which in some sixty pages says more 
than the many large tomes that analyse the prefaces, punctuate the anarchy and 
endeavour to rationalise it with the Fabianism of the dramatist and the Shavian 
defence of Stalinism. 

For Mr. Ussher the Hunchback, in the Yeats’ triad of Hunchback, Saint and 
Fool, symbolises G. B. S. He is the Caesar worshipper—‘‘ the lamed artist and 
the first of the journalists.’’ James Joyce is the Fool—creator of Bloom 
“*“ commercial traveller and cuckold.’’ Yeats himself is the Saint. Here admittedly 
the parallel is forced; the Yeatsian saint is hardly Christian, for his renunciation 
embraces even the desire for his own salvation. But Mr. Ussher in one of his 
inspired approximations makes his case: 

“Yeats was one who in living chose the dying world for text; without 
either loving the earth or longing for heaven, he saw all things standing, here 
and now, in the holy fire. By attaining to uttermost self-realisation in song, 
Yeats—beyond any man in our fevered age—lived out his Purgatory and 
achieved the breathless state of Death in Life. .. . By toying with mere 
action as a “‘ mask,’’ he taught to practical men the unimportance of Action, 
and to philosophers its importance.”’ 


And after having praised James Joyce as being nearer to our spiritual 
desolation than Yeats or Shaw, the critical mind of our author reverses the holy 
medal : 

‘““ And yet there is something in Joyce, when all is said, that one does 
not find wholly delightful; something over-sly, jeering and triumphing, as of 
the dissipated seminarist—something a little unclean in his mania for tearing 
words to pieces, like a mischievous child picking the wings off flies.’’ 


For many years to come this book should remain a rich mine for those 
who wish to understand the minds of these three great Irishmen of the 2oth 


century. ye fi vs 


